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Stevens, Mrs. Georgiana G. Iraq's reconstruction: P- 152 
promise and problems. (Foreign policy 
bulletin, Oct. 1, 1956, pp. 13-15.) A 


711.1 (56) 


Iraq has completed two major flood-control works on the Tigris and Euphrates 
rivers and two bridges have been built linking sections of a projected highway 
system in the Middle Euphrates tribal region. When the Iraq Development Board 
was established six years ago, it concentrated on essential dams and diversions 
which protect the country from disastrous annual floods. Connected with these 
projects is the reclamation program, designed to restore fertility to some 6 
million of Iraq's 19 million acres of potentially cultivable land. The greater 
part of the Board's work and funds has gone into river-basin work. Roads and 
buildings have been started, but they have absorbed only a minor proportion of 
effort and funds. 


The second phase of the development program is now under way involving the 
welfare of the people of the country. This phase of human reconstruction will in- 
clude reorganization of their educational system and establishing new patterns of 
community effort. The country is underpopulated. Its two rivers assure ample 
irrigated land and power resourses. Oil revenues are $200 million a year. The 
5 million people include mixtures of Arabs, Kurds, Christians and many smaller 
groups. Offsetting these advantages are the humid climate with its debilitating 
effect on health and energies, overcentralized political structure, and a 
vestigial social order based on concentrated ownership of land. 


The structure of reconstruction requires an educated force of operators. 
The complex river-control system must be manned by mechanically skillful personnel. 
Cultivable state lands being distributed to peasants require reorganization of 
rural life. Canals which bring water to parched lands also bring malaria unless 
they are managed with preventive measures beyond the understanding of the peasants. 


Education, public health, and land reforms are necessary ingredients of 
national development. There is an obvious lack of trained labor to carry on the 
maintenance of the projects directed by foreign technicians. Basically, the con- 
cept of education must be changed as traditionally education in Arab countries 
is a pursuit of the elite. Medicine and law carry high prestige value, greater 
than technical training. Only the Engineering College in Baghdad trains 
engineers. 1,000 Iraqi boys go abroad for technical training on government 
scholarships with the obligation of returning for four years of government 
service. 


Practical training in rural areas is aided by the U.S., Britain and UN missions 
where new settlers on government land are making a start. 15,000 Iraqi farmers 
have shared in the distribution of halfa million acres of government land. Efforts 
are being made to replace the traditional functions of the landlord by extension 
services, credit facilities and cooperative machinery and marketing arrangements. 
Scientific drainage of reclaimed lands to prevent salinity is another new and 
heavy responsibility of the government in resettled areas. 
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Hagen, Everett E. The allocation of investment in ; P- 153 
underdeveloped countries: observations based on 
the experience of Burma. (In Massachusetts Cc 
Institute of Technology. Center for International Studies, 711.1 (59) 
and Social Science Research Council. Investment criteria 
and economic growth, Cambridge, Mass., 1955, pp. 53-88.) Humid 


The introduction states that “An economic development program faces the 
problem of allocation of investment among sectors of the economy, among individual 
industries, among alternative methods, and among geographic locations. And of 
course the choice is on all margins simultaneously; the four types of choices 
indicated cannot be made successively, each in isolation from the others." 


Burma's potential for development is high. The area of the country is about 
260,000 square miles. Present population is 70 -72 sq. mile, lower than that 
in any other country of Southeast Asia. Cultivable acreage is only moderate in 
size, the soil is fertile, subsoil resources good, and sites promise moderate 
cost water power. 


The war and postwar insurrections interrupted production which is low in 
"normal" times due to failu-se to employ labor fully at existing techniques. 
Production is still below what the existing capital equipment of the country would 
make feasible. In ther words, shortage of capital is not the limiting factor in 
economic development. Spontaneous investment should be supplemented by foreign 
investment, rather than suppressing and replacing it. Religious and military 
enterprises have shown that the Burmese have a high degree of administrative 
ability that is not utilized in productive enterprises. Colonial administration 
discouraged the acquisition of experience on the part of the Burmese in productive 
enterprises. 


A second problem ‘s the ambivalent attitude toward business and industry 
which is almost an aversion on.the part of the Burmese. 


Thirdly, there is a lack of interest in technological advance “in the small." 
The Burmese tend to accept prevailing methods. They also regard manual labor 
as degrading. These are attitudes deep in the culture of Burma that may be allied 
with their regard of Western economy and technology as destructive of Burmese life. 


Early development programs in Burma encompassed a spinning and weaving factory 
(operated at a loss), reconstruction of its port, railroad, and river facilities, 
and in providing credit for agricultural production. A new air strip capable of 
receiving the largest international commercial planes was constructed. A National 
Housing and Town and Country Planning Board has energetically entered the con- 
struction field for low-cost public housing, some emergency housing for refugees 
from insecure areas, housing for government officials, and construction of other 
public housing. 


"In 1951-53, a broader base for planning the allocation of resources in develop- 
ment was laid. In 1951, with funds from the United States Economic Cooperation 
Administration, the government contracted with two American engineering firms 
and a firm of economic consultants to prepare a comprehensive plan of economic 
development. The report, in the preparation of which the present writer partici- 
pated, was presented to the government in August 1953. Together with proposals 
for the development of social services broadly conceived (allowed for in the 
comprehensive plan, but not delineated), it forms a basis for the government's 
developmental planning. The report makes allowance for all capital formation, 
public and private. It does not in the writer's view take sufficiently specific 
cognizance of institutional factors, problems of management, other limitations 
on the development of industry, and differences between a capital-rich and an 
underdeveloped country in appropriate factor proportions in industry and in 
agriculture. It does however present analyses of all of the major fields of 
advantageous development; analyzes specific major projects; sets forth the 
total analysis against a background discussion of the problems of public and 
business administration, organization, and procedures; and presents in clear 
outline the problem of resource limitations, the need for overall economic 
budgeting, and the role of fiscal and monetary spurs and controls." 
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"But it could not anticipate either the rate of progress in all sectors, or 
the rate of progress on specific types of projects or in administration and 
training, which in turn affect the optimum future allocation of resources. 
Burma's experience to date demonstrates the impossibility of applying the 
economic criteria far in advance--the need to work out specific allocation of 
resources as development proceeds.” 


After its independence, Burma undertook a series of measures designed to 
restore a large measure of emotional stability. One was a movement to restore 
Buddhism to its full vitality. The other was to restore villages as communities 
in the fullest sense of the word. Rent restrictions were enacted, and coupled 
with these, efforts were made to stop the increase in land ownership by Indian 
moneylenders. The Land Nationalization Act is an ideal arrangement for re- 
distribution of land, but is subject to local abuse unless moral standards are 
high. Other measures are mass education, welfare program, and a scheme for the 
decentralization of government functions. And there is also the Rehabilitation 
Brigade to absorb the guerrilla warriors by attracting them to a program of 
training in constructive crafts ®nd citizenship. Subsequently they are used 
in public projects. 


The leaders in Burma are hampered by deficiencies in understanding that 
result in underestimation of the role of management. Agriculture is regarded 
with contempt as a primitive and unpromising field. The importance and functions 
of management in productive enterprises are not understood. And there is still 
not a complete appreciation of the role of education, especially in the field 
of technology. These are cultural handicaps that can be overcome with energy 
and intelligence and initiative. Changes will be slow in the development of 
Burma for its institutions are not now adapted to serve developmental functions. 
One example of this is the procedure in organizing the framework for over-all 
economic budgeting. The principle itself was slow to evolve which delayed 
establishment of both an organization and procedures which make possible such 
budgeting. 
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United Nations. Technical Assistance Board. HIB - GA : 20 
Technical assistance activities in Burma. P- 155 
Report of the resident representative of the 


United Nations Technical Assistance Board Cc 

for the last quarter, 1956, submitted 14th, 711.1 (59) 
January 1957. N.Y., 1957. 5lpp. 

TAB/BUR/R.29, 28 January 1957.) Humid 


The record of Colombo Plan current developments in Burma is reprinted in full: 


UNITED KINGDOM 
Specialists: 
Mr. Jacques, a physiotherapist arrived at the end of September. 
Mr. Willaim Read, a fire-fighting specialist arrived in November. 
Two eminent surgeons, Mr. Gibberd and Mr. Malkin, visited Rangoon in 
November to examine the possibilities of facilitating the training 
of medical personnel in the United Kingdom. 


Capital aid: 

' Further consignments of equipment arrived for the Engineering College and 
the Diesel Marine Training Centre and Audio-Visual aid equipment for 
the Shan States began to arrive. 


Training Facilities: Three trainees left for the United Kingdom for courses 
in forest management, public administration and medical training. 


NEW ZEALAND 
Specialists: 
Dr. Beeby, Director of Education and Mr. Campbell of the Ministry of 
Education visited Rangoon in December and discussed educational 
matters under the Colombo Plan. 


Capital aid: 
New Zealand is prepared to provide about -1,000 for the Forest Research 
Institute. Other capital projects are under discussion but have not 
been finalised. 


Trainees: 
Arrangements are well advanced for four trainees to go to New Zealand 
to take degree courses in Mining Engineering and Mining Geology. 


CANADA 
Specialists: 
Dr. Dalton arrived in November to advise on the installation cobalt-beam 
therapy unit. 
Mr. Willingen, Mr. Inwood and Mr. Cole arrived in November to advise 
on Electricity Supply Management. 


Capital aid: 
Photogrammetric equipment for the Department of Survey and equipment 
for the Technical High School will be supplied; an early date is 
expected. 


Trainees: 


Two trainees left for Canada for courses in local administration and 
radio engineering. 


GENERAL 
Burma was represented at the Preliminary, Official and Ministerial Meetings 
of the Colombo Conference Plan Conference. The Minister to go to 
Wellington was Hon'ble U Raschid, Minister of Mines. 
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Huxley, Julian. World population. (Scientific HIB - GA : 20 
monthly, March 1956, vol. 194, pp. 64-74, 76, p. 156 
with illus., maps, charts.) 

D 
711.1 


After an extended trip around the world, the author comments on the present 
status of the race between the increase in the number of people and the rise of 
their food production. He points out the striking facts that the enormous size 
of the population at present is 2.5 billion, that the annual increase is some 
34 million, that more than 90,000 people are added every day of the year, that 
the rate of increase itself is increasing. Acceleration is due to the application 
of scientific medicine or what Huxley calls death control (doubling of the life 
span) and the life expectancy that is now lengthening in Asian countries. 


High population density is affecting many needs of mankind besides bread; he 
needs space and beauty, recreation and enjoyment, all of which can be eroded by 
excessive population. Cities are so big now that they are beginning to defeat 
their own ends; millions of people are cut off from any sense of unity or ccntact 
with nature. Open spaces are shrinking, wildlife is being exterminated, forests 
are being cut down, mountains gashed by hydroelectric projects, and fields and 
meadows stripped for roads or aerodromes. Mass-produced goods are sapping native 
cultures and destroying traditional art and craftsmanship. : 


A population policy must be applied to preserve some of our resources. For 
the time being we should aim to reduce the over-rapid population growth which 
threatens to outstrip food supply. Japan and India have officially adopted the 
policy of population control. In Japan where 90 million people are forced to 
import about one-fifth of a meager food supply, the people are not well nourished. 
In 1954, the Ministry of Health's Institute of Population Problems recommended 
that birth control facilities become part of the health services and family 
planning encouraged to keep families small. 


In India, the size of the population, primitive methods of cultivation and 
other matters of land use, ignorance and illiteracy are keeping the country 
close to starvation. Five million people are added each year. Calcutta is 
appallingly overcrowded; people commonly sleep in the streets together with 
roaming cattle. The Government has made the control of population one of the 
aims of the first Five-Year Plan. The Health Ministry has made grants for 
research on contraceptives, for certain population studies, for training workers 
in family planning and maternal and child welfare, for educating public opinion, 
and for assisting family-planning ventures of state governments and voluntary 
organizations. Results, according to Huxley, have not been conspicuously 
successful. The famine of 1952 prompted India to take steps to keep the population 
in balance with food production. Industrializing the country, by small-scale 
village industries and by large-scale projects, has been undertaken by the 
government of India, but alone it cannot solve India's food and population problem. 


Indonesia has an extreme population problem in Java, which is a rich, fertile 
island. However, it is already overcrowded and the population is urged to settle 
on Sumatra; but the effort of clearing dense forests to make the land fit for 
agriculture discourages the settiers. ‘There is no recognition on the part of 
the government to limit birth control. Bali has a rich and vital cultural 
tradition which may disappear under the pressure of disease, growing economic 
systems which forces them to buy cheap mass-produced goods, and mounting population. 


Thailand's situation is not dissimilar to that of Bali. It is crowded with 
every kind of organization and agency giving advice on every possible subject, 
that may in the end destroy the country's own traditional culture. Thailand needs 
better coordination of government departments with the collection of foreign 
agencies, and an over-all plan taking into account population and culture as 
well as good production and industry, science and education. 


In Fiji, the Indian is out-numbering the Fijian population rapidly. They are 
different in characteristics, the Fijians scorning labor and education. Birth 
limitation is taboo under British colonial policy which will likely cause a 


disastrous rise in population as the island becomes overpopulated within another 
generation. 
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18. Australia has caused concern through its policy of admitting no Asians or 
Africans as immigrants, but the apparent open spaces of this continent really do 
not offer more than desert or semidesert. Only 2.5 per cent of its total land 
is cultivated, while three quarters remains desert. Irrigation schemes are 
planned but it would take time to change the character of the land. 


9, A world development scheme would establish a balance between the world's : 
resources and the population which uses the resources. Countries, like the U.S. 
and Britain, which have high standards of living will have to sacrifice some of 
their standards, while the underdeveloped countries will have to pledge themselves 
to hard and intelligent work, and to restricting their populations. 


Finally: “Everything points to one conclusion. While every effort must be 
made to increase food production, to facilitate distribution, to conserve all 
co. servable resources and to shame the ‘have’ nations into a fairer sharing of 
the good things of the world with the ‘have-nots’, this alone cannot prevent 
disaster. Birth control also is necessary, on a world scale and as soon as possible." 
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United Nations. Economic and Social Council 


Social Commission. Report on the world HIB - GA : 20 
social situation, part I. N.Y., 1957. p. 158 
264pp., tables. (Dist. General. E/CN.5/324, 

27 February 1957. Social Commission: D 
Eleventh session, agenda item 3.) 711.1 


Part I was prepared by the Bureau of Social Affairs, United Nations Secretariat 
in’ co-operation with the International Labour Office, the Food and Agriculture 
Organization, the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization, 
and the World Health Organization. It covers world population trends, health 
conditions, food and nutrition, education, conditions of work and employment. A 
quantity of statistical data is accompanied by interpretative text. The section 
on some social and economic implications of population growth in under-developed 
countries, is reported fully herewith as it reflects the basic factors of change 
in the underdeveloped countries. 


The falling death rates indicate the effectiveness of modern methods of disease 
control and programs of medical care and health education. The people of the under- 
developed countries are living longer, but this does not mean that other levels of 
living have risen to the same extent. The acceleration of population growth requires 
that the production of goods and services be expanded at a still more rapid rate if 
these countries are to progress toward a satisfactory standard of living. 


Rapid growth of population may complicate the problem of economic and social 
development in three ways. First, it can increase pressure on land that is already 
densely settled and retard the productivity of agricultural labor. Second, it can 
aggravate the problem of capital shortage. As the population grows, the share of 
each year's income rise,in order to be invested in the stock of productive equip- 
ment ,must increase to maintain even the existing level per worker. The larger the 
investments required for this purpose, the smaller the share of annual income that 
will be available for raising the level of current consumption per capita, or for 
making investments which would increase productivity and permit higher levels of 
consumption in the future. In a dynamic economy the demand for such capital in- 
vestments stimulates economic growth; the case is different in underdeveloped 
countries with their narrow margin of income over subsistence needs. For most, 
it is difficult to save and invest enough from meager annual income to permit 
economic development to proceed at a satisfactory pace, even without rapid 
population growth. If these countries can industrialize and better utilize 
their human as well as their natural resources, some of them at least, will benefit 
in the long run from a substantially larger population. Economic progress, however, 


will be hindered if numbers increase so rapidly as to put an excessive strain upon 
the economy. 


Third, the high birth-rates of the underdeveloped countries create a heavy 
load of dependent children for the working population. The percentages of children 
under 15 years of age in the less-developed countries of Asia, Africa and Latin 
America are generally 40% or more of the total population, whiie the range of this 
ratio in the European countries is from about 20 - 30%. The necessity of supporting 
so many children puts the workers of the underdeveloped countries at a disadvantage 
in efforts to save and invest for economic development. It complicates further the 
problem of providing education for children. The reason for this being that the 
children are at work at an early age. The population of less industrialized countries 
continues to work beyond the age at which retirement is common in other countries. 
Actually, both these practices, while not desirable, reduce the dependency load. This 


conclusion is based on statistics available for males as international comparisons 
for females are difficult to obtain. 


The figures for the Moslem population of Algeria, for Brazil, and for Taiwan 
exemplify the situation with high birth rates. Because of the large numbers of 
dependent children, these countries have a high ratio of inactive to economically 
active males in spite of high percentages of young people and of the aged engaged 
in economic activities. Japan also has a high dependency ratio, the low level of 
Japanese fertility is a relatively recent development and the dependent age group 
5-14 years is still swollen by the higher birth rates of earlier years. 
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The amount of dependency can be comparatively small in underdeveloped countries 
as the needs of childhood are more modest than in the advanced countries, so that 
the degree of dependency will be really lighter in the underdeveloped countries than 
figures imply. An increase in the number of children to be taught brings a dispro- 
portionate increase in the cost of education as expenses for new schools, etc., is 
greater than maintaining existing school facilities. For instance, in Brazil, each 
1,000 workers must bear the cost of expanding the educational plan so as to accom- 
modate each year 10 additional male children. In Taiwan, where the population is 
growing more rapidly, 1,000 workers must provide annually for 15 additional male 
school children. In the United Kingdom, however, where birth-rate is lower, the 
number of additional schoolboys to be provided for each year is only one for every 
1,000 workers. 


A rapidly growing population means that employment opportunities must expand 
continuously. In Taiwan, for example, if the labor force continues to grow at its 
present rate of about 3.5% per annum, and if mounting unemployment is to be avoided, 
the number of jobs must be doubled in about 20 years. In Malaya, Turkey and 
Mexico, with a natural rate of increase of about 3% per annum, employment oppor- 
tunities must be doubled in about 24 years. In Brazil, where the increase is 
about 2.5%, employment must be doubled in about 28 years. Increased investment in 
industry and agriculture is necessary to maintain the per capital level of production, 
but does not guarantee employment as technological inventions may alter the picture. 
Policies must therefore, be adopted which will take into account the provision of 
new employment opportunities in all types of economic activity. 


Rising populations affect also problems of housing, medical and health facilities, 
and other social services and amenities which require larger and larger investment as 
the rate of population rises. The U.N. Population Commission which considered this 
question at its February - March 1957 session, recommended that each country study 
the question and decide its own policy. 
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* Architectural design, March 1957, vol. 27, no. 3. p- 160 


A special number on architecture in the E 
Middle East. pp. 69-110, illus., plans, 72.036(56. 
elevations, maps. 

Dry 


. This March issue of Architectural design, which is published in London, is a 
well-illustrated report on urban planning, housing, and other building in the 
countries of the Middle East. The introductory editorial notes that oil is 
wealth, a great potential that is beginning to affect the territory as a whole, 
causing the building of new towns, the replanning of old, the control of rivers 
for agricultural purposes, and the establishment of new industries. Foreign 
technicians are playing a leading part in the development of the countries and 
the four city plans illustrated in Architectural design are by British consultants; 
Kuwait, by Minoprio & Spencely and F. W. Macfarlane; Baghdad, by the same firm; 
Basrah, by Max Lock and Partners; and Mosul, by Raglan Squire and Partners. There 
is also a small replanning scene in Luxor, New Gourna, by Hassan Fathy. 


An essay by Ellen Jawdat introduces the new architecture in Iraq with reflections 
on the impact of ways of thinking and living on the old mid-East cultures. Housing 
in Iran is described by Jane B. Drew, followed by articles on the other countries, 
mainly dealing with apartment houses and rather large types of houses. As education 
is one of the most important aspects of the whole social revolution, top priority 
is given to educational building programs and building has been rushed through from 
elementary schools to universities. Examples are shown also of embassies, govern- 
ment buildings, a church, markets, a bank, office buildings, power station, 
research laboratories, and the main drainage system of Baghdad. 
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L'habitat urbain en Israel. Tel Aviv, 
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Text in English, French and Hebrew . 
Dry 


Since 1948 Israel's population has been more than doubled by mass immigration 
and natural increase, reaching 1,800,000 in 1956. The Government planned and 
executed large-scale planning and housing projects in line with over-all develop- 
ment plans concentrated mainly in the under-populated areas of the country, in 
Galilee and the Negev, in order to achieve a more equal distribution of the 
population as well as to increase its security and to utilize its economic 
resources fully. 


The booklet is a brief summary of the development of urban housing considered 
in the following categories: New urban centers, Public buildings, Popular housing 
in new towns, Popular housing in existing towns, Government "Save for Housing” 
scheme. Almost all the projects described are the work of A. Glickson, planner 
and architect, sometimes associated with I. Mittelman. 


Jerusalem and “The Corridor." The Corridor is a narrow strip of land connec- 
ting Western Jerusalem with the coastal plain. As the capital (since 1948) of 
Israel, Western Jerusalem was one of the chief development tasks. The eternal 
water shortage problem had to be remedied by laying new pipelines to bring water 
from the coastal plain. New industries were assisted by the government. To 
make permanent settlements for the labor force, a large new immigration housing 
project was constructed in the Katamon Quarter by the Housing Division which has 
also promoted many other building projects. In order to ensure the approaches to 
the Capital, an entirely new town, Beit Shemesh, was built at its entrance. It 
was built on a fairly steep horse-shoe-shaved hill. The majority of buildings 
are built with concrete walls faced in rutblestone. One of the types of flat 
being constructed in both Beit Shemesh and Katamon is a 52 sq. m. unit contain- 
ing a living room, two small bed-rooms, a terrace and kitchen with an enclosed 
balcony. 


Qiriat Shemoneh, a new town for immigrants, was established in 1950 as a town 
for about 8,000. It is the industrial, commercial, and administrative center for 
new settlements in the recently reclaimed Huleh Valley. The master plan provides 
for an industrial zone, a large local and regional center, and housing for a 
population of about 20,000. The lower part of the town, built on level land, 
consists mainly of semi-detached houses and auxiliary farms, whereas the upper 
part on hill slopes is more densely built up and consists of groups of 2-3 
storey apartment houses and row houses. Glickson who designed the general town 
plan also designed the flats as sub-standard units providing for future ex- 
tension. They are 48 sq. m. units with large living-room and 2 small bedrooms, 
in the second stage, a large terrace and another room can be added at the gable- 
end to convert the flats into sizeable standard type units. 


Safed, of ancient origin, has a population of 8,500 and the principal source 
of livelihood is tourism and a number of light industries. The main extension 
of the town is on Mount Canaan which has suitable terrain for urban development. 
In order to keep building expenses at a minimum and to create easy approaches 
to entrances and gardens, the layout of the streets and houses follows closely 
topographical lines. 


Tiberias on the shores of the Sea of Galilee is the administrative center of 
Eastern Galilee. Since 1948 its population has risen from 5,500 to 16,800. Local 
industries, agriculture, commerce, fishing and tourism (famous thermal springs) 
are the principal sources of livelihood. A self-contained suburb has been built 
on the lake where the climate is more favorable. Houses are partly in stone and 
partly in concrete. A shopping center has been built around the main square. 
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The northern Negev is one of Israel's principal development areas where five 
new urban centers are under construction. The development of the region has been 
made possible by a large irrigation project. In each of these urban centers, food- 
processing industries will be established. Development and agriculture will employ 
most of the inhabitants. One of the houses being built is a semi-detached house, 
36 sq. m., extensible unit containing two bedrooms and a dining-living-room. By 
adding one large room, the house can be converted into a standard unit with three 
rooms and a hall. 


Two large new housing quarters have been added to the old town of Migdal in 
Ashkelon, the gateway to the Negev. The town has attracted several new industries 
among them Israel's largest precast concrete pipe factory, which also manufactures 
concrete building elements. Agriculture and tourism form additional sources of 
employment. One of the types of immigrant houses being constructed is a 32 sq. m. 
row-house, containing two separate small bedrooms, living space and kitchen. By 
adding a second floor the unit can be converted into a 66 sq. m. terrace house, 
and the second floor can be built by the individual tenant. One of Ashkelon's 
new quarters contains houses, kindergartens, shops, and a synagogue. 


The development of Beersheba. Formerly a small Beduin market town, Beersheba 
has become the administrative, industrial and economic center of the Negev, com- 
prising 50% of the total land area. The present population of the town is 25,500. 
The master plan of 1950 prepared for a population of 60,000, the largest single 
project undertaken by the Housing Division and the architect, Glickson,in Israel. 
A general layout has been designed to allow for various types of houses, row-houses, 
apartment houses, and some semi-detached with an average of 3.3 houses per 1000 
Sq. m. gross area. Pedestrian ways and parks are separated from traffic roads, 
number of squares are also included. Several types of row-houses have been 
designed and built, one of which is a 42 sq. m. one-storey row-house containing a 
living-room, and two small bedrooms. By adding one room on the garden-side, the 
unit can be converted into a 55 sq. m. L-shaped house with a patio enclosed on 
three sides. 


An important aspect of Israeli work is that the experience of the first years 
of urban development has proved the paramount importance of community centers for 
new immigrant towns. These centers help to foster a community spirit among new 
citizens. ; 
The comparatively high standard of planned public services serves to compensate 
the new settler for the unavoidably low standard of housing facilities in the 
first state, which is due to lack of funds for immigrant housing. Community 
centers, synagogues, schools, kindergartens, clinics, welfare centers and 
shopping centers, offices and workshops are built by the Housing Division in 
nearly all new towns simultaneously with the main housing projects. The Division 


also encourages private enterprises and government offices to establish branches 
in these centers. 


In general, public buisdings are closely grouped around squares, covered ways 
are built in front of shops and offices to give shade and to add to the attractiveness 
of the community center. 


To encourage skilled labor, technical and administrative personnel, teachers, 
physicians, engineers, and persons of that calibre to settle in the new towns, the 
Housing Division, in the first stage, provides some larger houses and flats of 
higher standard than those for immigrants. These are located in the immigrant 
housing neighborhoods in eight towns. One type consists of a 68 sq. m. semi-de- 
tached house with large living-room, two bedrooms and hall. 


The Popular Housing Scheme was launched by the government to provide adequate 
housing and to stimulate large-scale investment in building schemes that were 
partly financed by future tenants and by the government in the form of long-term 
loans. 13,800 flats have been constructed in the surrounding districts of 
Jerusalem, Tel-Aviv and Haifa, and some in the smaller towns and in Arab neighbor- 
hoods. In Holon, near Tel-Aviv, a self-contained neighborhood designed by 
I. Mittelman was built during 1953-54 with 2 1/2 and 3-room flats. 
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In order to bring adequate housing within the range of every citizen, the 
Popular Housing Scheme has been extended in the form of "Save for Housing" scheme 
which will also foster a national savings movement. 60% of the total cost of the 
housing unit is paid in fixed instalments by the prospective owner, and the 
remaining 40% is covered by a 20-year government loan at 6% interest. Persons 
eligible are ex-servicemen, young married couples and families living in over- 
crowded quarters. 


The first state of the scheme provides for a group of 20,000 participants, 
17,500 signed contracts in the first year (11,200 in the 3 principal towns and 
6,300 in small towns and agricultural settlements). Participants will receive 
their flats in the 4-year period starting in 1957. During this period new groups 
of participants will be organized, 


The housing projects will be constructed on the outskirts of larger towns and 
will include all necessary services and amenities, schools, business centers, clinics, 
etc., plus the residential quarters. 


Data on housing in Israel. This final section in the booklet is reprinted: 


“Housing density: On the average, dwellings consists of 1.8 rooms -- average 
density of occupancy is 2.3 persons per room. One-third of the population lives 
under conditions of severe congestion. 

"Housing Requirements: Apart from the oriental quarters of some towns, most 
houses are of recent construction. However, 28,000 families live in temporary 
and semi-temporary housing -- 22% of all existing houses are inadequate. Annual 
requirements based on a 10-year programme, are 40,000 new dwelling units. 

"Urban Areas: During the period 1949/56, 80,038 dwelling units were built 
for immigrants, and 26,600 for veteran settlers. 

“Rural Areas: Total housing in this category, for both veteran settlers and 
immigrants, was 43,920 dwelling units from 1949 - 1956. 

“Temporary Housing: From 1949 - 1952, 49,171 units were constructed, this 
figure declining to 2,309 in the period 1952/56." 
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Middleton, G. F. Low-cost housing project in 
Ceylon. Prepared for the Government of E 
Ceylon. N.Y., United Nations, 1956. 728 (540) 
40 pp., illus., plans, tables. (File no. TAA 173/86/025. 
Report no. TAA/CEY/6.) Humid 
Technical Assistance Programme. 
1. This restricted report is not an official document of U.N., but a paper prepared for 


the use of the Government of Ceylon and officials and experts of the U.N. and specialized 
agencies. It comprises Mr. Middleton's advice to the Government on low-cost housing 
construction as a result of an assignment that lasted from 1954 to 1956. 


The objective of the project was briefly, to experiment and test indigeneous materials 
to produce the lowest possible cost for the construction of workers’ dwellings and housing 
generally; the subsequent training of personnel and giving of demonstrations to ensure 
the widest possible use of the methods evolved. 


In Ceylon, there are engineers, but few architects and a dearth of first-class 
building contractors. There is an acute shortage of trained and experienced building 
foremen and skilled tradesmen. Work in general is of inferior workmanship and the 
quality of material poor. Trained men enter the Government rather than private enterprise. 


Principal structural materials in use were: 


Reinforced concrete and concrete blocks. 

Burnt brick (hand-made) 

Cabook (lateritic soft rock cut into blocks) 

Wattle and daub (jungle timber from, woven split bamboo, 
and mud) 

Cadjan (jungle timber frame covered with woven palm leaves) 


5. Large commercial buildings were built with reinforced concrete skeleton frames and 
infilling of brick work. 


6. Thousands of cheap, but permanent houses, were urgently needed. There were some 
145,000 houses needed in urban areas and 125,000 in the rural areas, plus 40,000 each 
year due to the increase anrually in population. The Government had not the funds nor 
the desire to become landlord, but preferred to encourage private enterprise. 


7, Rammed earth scemed the answer, plus some method of stabilization on account of the 
tropical climate and heavy rainfall. Soils had to be analyzed and the proportion of 
stabilizers required had to be tested at full-scale. Moreover, it was necessary to 

rt _ convince the Low-cost Housing Advisory Committee to its complete satisfaction that: 


the buildings would withstand heavy rains and flooding 
they would be durable and permanent 
they would be appreciably lower in cost. 


8. The tests were carrei out at the Jawatte Experimental Station. After completion of 

tests and approval by the Government, construction was begun of 50 houses at Gongitota 

and 23 at Kirribathgoda. The contract price of the rammed earth house and separate 

latrine building with water-flushing tank, water seal-trap and septic pit was Rs 2,400 

(one Rupee equals 21 cents, U. S. currency). Most of the houses are occupied by low- 

income families who are purchasing their own houses under a rent-purchase system for PFs. 

21 per month over a period of 20 years. It was determined at the Experimental Station 

that in situ method of ramming earth walls is preferable to pressed earth blocks made by 

hand or power operated rachines. Simple testing methods were used so that men could be 

trained for on the spot ‘esting of scils by wash-off to determine the sand-clay proportions. 
— More elaborate tests could be made in the laboratory at the Department of Water and Irri- 
bd gation. Soils were tested for stabilization with Portland cement at full scale with the 

; result that 4% was adopted. Floors of rammed stabilized earth with cement and sand were 
recommended and found satisfactory. They became standard in all types of Government housing 
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Doors were made by hand until it was discovered that Ceylon plywood 
doors could be bought for half as much cost. Windows were boarded shutters without 
glass to save its expense. Plywood shutters have been tried »ut not yet adopted. 
Windows protected by verandahs have been fitted with weldmesh (welded steel mesh) in 
lieu of shutters; this proved economical, provided against illegal entry and allows 
constant air circulation through the house. 


Smokeless chulas (fireplaces made for cooking) were tested and the most practical 
made standard for Government houses. Roofs of houses were usually one third of the cost 
of the entire house. Tiles were made in traditional half-round shape of burnt clay or 
burnt clay Mangalore patter known as Marseille elsewhere in the world, and slipped on the 
timber framing as they were irregular in shape and not bonded. A half-round tile was 
devised but the problem was to get the tile-makers to change their moulding equipment 
and make the new form, In the country, thatch or cadjan..(woven leaves of coconut palm) 
was used and while some experimental treatments were undertaken to make the thatch more 
permanent, it was decided that the greater initial expense of tiles would be more econom- 
ical in the long run. The Dept. of Forest Research is still testing various methods of 
treating thatch to make it more durable. 


Walls constructed of rammed earth have been tested sufficiently to demonstrate they 


are adequately impervious to weather in a rainy country like Ceylon. Light-weight concrete 
lintels were designed but only used experimentally. 


Demonstration houses were constructed in the principal towns and the people invited 
to watch the process. Booklets were printed, but as only a small number of the population 
can read, verbal explanations had to be made. Training courses of 2 weeks each were held 
all over the island for workers in the various government departments. Demonstrations 
were also made on various plaatations for workers’ housing. 


Research and experimentation in low-cost housing is still essential. Roof materials 
and light-weight concrete need further development and testing. Training should be 
incorporated in courses for architects, civil engineers and building construction 
trainees so that they will have knowledge of low-cost processes. 
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Newcombe, Vernon Z. Housing in the Republic 
of Panama: a program for action. 1956. E 
36pp. typed. 728 (72) 
As a result of reviewing the housing activities in Panama, the author Humid 


made certain recommendations to the government for action tc be taken in 
the future. They are summarized in the following paragraphs. 


A new separate Housing Agency should be formed directly responsible to the Government 
and responsible for the provision of all low cost housing throughout the country. 


The population is growing at the rate of some 3% per year. There is the usual trend 
of rural population moving to the towns, there is a drift of population from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific side of the country, substantially affecting the expansion of some of the 
existing towns, and requiring some new settlements. The Republic has no town or country 
planning legislation. A regional planner should be attached to the National Economic 
Planning Council. He should be trained in interpreting as a physical pattern on a map 
policy decisions affecting the development of a region or a country. He can coordinate 
all aspects which result from such decisions, He may be an architect, engineer, econo- 
mist or georgrapher who has taken special courses in regional planning . 


A town planner should be attached to the new Housing Agency which should be made 
responsible for village planning throughout the country. He may be an architect or 
engineer who has graduated in town planning after attending a suitable course at one of 
the American or British universities. When appointed, he should in the first instance 
concentrate on preparing an outline development plan for the City of Panama. The popula- 
tion has grown by 43% between 1940 and 1950, and is still growing at a considerable rate. 
The National Economic Planning Council should call on his services wherever similar 
outline plans are required for other towns and villages. Planning should not and need 
not delay the pursuit of an energetic housing program. 


New legislation can be introduced most expeditiously by obtaining the services of an 
expert from the Pan American Union or United Nations. A new Housing Act should include 
provisions for formation of an independent housing agency with power to appoint staff, 
raise loans, to carry out its schemes, to acquire land, to construct buildings, and to 
revise the existing tenancy law. 


New legislation should include a town and country planning act authorizing the 
preparation of planning schemes and ensuring prope: land planning, provision of all 
amenities for communities such as sites for schools, etc., gooc communities, and appro- 
priate compensation where planning affects the interests of land owners. 


The staff of the housing agency should be capable of handling a construction program 
of 500 houses in the main towns and an additional 250 houses in the rural areas. 


By comparing building costs in Mayaya with those in Panama the author draws the con- 
clusion that it should be possible to provide housing in Panama at 27 to 43 Balboas 
(identical value in U. S. dollars) per sq. m. instead of the present range of 43.50 to 
81.75 per sq. m. Exact figures must be recorded in all building operations to ascer- 
tain where reductions can be effected. Particular attention should be paid to standards 
of design and construction, minimum office staff to cope with volume of work, selection 
of sites in relation to price of land, location and place of work of future residents, 
contours,levelling, and cost of utilities. 


Road costs are 5.00 Balboas for 1 sq. m. of concrete street, so a reduction in width 
could result in a saving. Drainage in open road side channels would also be economical. 


Building costs can be reduced by omitting boarding under roofing tiles in cheaper 
houses, by eliminating chromium plated taps and traps, by sheathed cables in place of 
plaster conduits for electrical installations. In apartment houses walls can be con- 
structed of load bearing concrete block without reinforced concrete frame, and with tiled 
roofs in lieu of flat roofs. Thin pre-cast concrete walls are particularly suitable for 
humid tropical climates. The contract procedure can be simplified. 
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Existing building codes contain standards higher than necessary for low 
cost housing. They can be modified by low cost housing codes based on minimum 
standards of health and science. 


Existing housing conditions, according to the 1950 National Census, indicates that 
in both urban and rural areas, great numbers of people live in extreme slum conditions. 
In the city of Panama (population 128,000) between 8,000 and 9,000 dwellings should be 
comdemned, To date 338 dwellings have been demolished and 71 have been condemed, 


A national housing policy is aimed at construction of all housing which is not being 
provided for by private enterprise. Assistance should be limited to persons with incomes 
of between 25 and 150 Balboas per month. Rural housing can be financed by allowing 
farmers to sell produce to the Instituto de Fomento Economico. There must be effective 
control of squatters. 


The Pan American Union estimates the cost of housing required during the next 30 
years at 420 million Balboas. A development program for the next 5 years is outlined 
for the construction of about 5,000 dwelling at a cost of about 18 million Balboas. 
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United Nations. Dept. of Economic and Social Affairs. 
E 
Financing of housing and community improvement 728: 33 


programmes. N.Y., 1957. 61 pp., tables. 
(E/CN.5/323, ST/SOA/32, February 1957.) 


The report covers Africa, Asia and the Far East, Europe, Latin America and the 
Caribbean area, Middle East, North America, Oceania (Australia and New Zealand). 
Housing is a vital factor in the social environment; it plays a vital role in 
creating or retarding employment and economic growth, in maintaining health and 
social stability and in preserving the values of a decent family life. Rough 
estimate puts the lack of adequate homes and sanitary surroundings in less in- 
dustrialized countries at 150 million families. In advanced countries the housing 
deficit was set at 30 million units. Governments are assuming increasing responsi- 
bilities for the financing of housing and community improvement as part of their 
general social and economic policy. Practical action is being directed in a 
significant number of countries to the country's economic possibilities and 
general development programs. 


Resources in materials, plant, man-power and funds are being assessed in the 
light of their contribution to full employment and social betterment. The direct 
aid of future householders through cooperative and self-help methods is being mo- 
bilized. Current expenditure on residential housing has been at least 1 to 2 per 
cent of the gross national product of most countries; in more rapidly developing 
countries, it has been 4 per cent or more of the gross national product. 
Residential construction has been at least 12 per cent, and frequently more than 25 
per cent of all capital formation. The high capital-to-output ratio in the housing 
field in the high income countries and the general shortage of investment capital 
in the low income countries account for this fact. The problem of foreign exchange 
required for imports of materials, equipment and services is particularly acute in 
countries where the building and building materials industries are insufficiently 


developed. External financing will be essential to promote the development and 


more productive use of a country's own resources in general and particularly in 
the establisment of the building and building materials industries. 


Housing, together with education and health belong to the category of "social 
overhead” projects, considered basic to economic development. It is recognized 
generally that the provision of adequate housing and community facilities must 
accompany the development of resources if serious obstacles to economic activity 
and high social costs of haphazard urbanization are to be avoided. But, there is 
an area of conflict in the sphere of national policy formulations in the developing 
countries between the economic and the social approach. The relation of housing 
finance to economic development involves examination of problems such as the share 
of investment funds which countries should allot to housing and community improve- 
ment programs. Housing is involved in the process of saving and investment. It 
is a type of capital formation that encourages long-term patterns of saving. 
Housing expansion can contribute considerably to full employment. 


The U.N. is able to assist government agencies in the formulation of national 
policies and legislation facilitating the financing of housing. Periodic reviews 
of trends in policy and practice, and the experience in technical assistance in 
the fields of housing, planning and building are convenient vehicles for the 
exchange of information. The U.N. regional economic commission and the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and Development deal with the problem of 
developing the building industries through their work in the sphere of economic 
development. The reason being that building and building materials industries 


absorb a larger share of economic development funds than any other field of 
production. 


In Africa, there is a growing need for housing where the population is in- 
creasing at a rate of one and one-half per cent per annum. The need is related 
to the changes which are taking place as African life changes from a subsistence 
and barter economy to a cash economy. Under the older type of economy the house 


is built by the family or village cooperatively. Few or no items in its 
construction require cash payment. 
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6. In rural areas, housing is met by building from local materials on a tra- 
ditional pattern. Rural housing in Bamenda in the Cameroons under British 


administration, for example, varies in cost between £3 ($8) for a small 
thatched house with mud-wall on raffia poles and &7($20) for a larger house 
with doors and window frames. Mud-wall housing in Nigeria is estimated at 
a cost of about 45 ($14). A major problem in Africa concerns the introduc- 
tion of improvement in traditional building methods, in type of materials, 
in the design and in the provision of such services as sanitation and 
electricity. Labor problems consequently arise with their accompanying 
results of transportation difficulties, etc. In som African territories 
employers of a given number of workers are required by law to provide 
housing. National income can be expanded by gradual savings on the part of 
individuals for housing. 


) There are various schemes of financing housing throughout Africa, namely 
building societies and related methods of financing, hire-purchase and rent 
plans, self-help, employer-housing, and finally subsidized housing which is 
in greatest demand by reason of the low per capita income in Africa. Com- 
parison of costs is difficult obviously, but a review suggests that the 
cheapest 4-room permanent house including services in an urban area must cost 
between $800 and $1,000. In terms of replacement over a 20-year period, this 
may mean $10 a month. In the Gold Coast economic rents for 3-room houses of 

4 sand-crete blocks cost between £430 and £540 in 1948 and are calculated on the 
basis of repayment of capital costs over 30 years at 2 per cent interest plus 
allowance for maintenance and service and management. The rent charged is 
based on 12 per cent of the householder's income. 


8. The chapter of Asia and the Far East is based on ECAFE reports that have 
been digested previously in the Tropical Housing aud Planning Bulletin. 
Nov. - Dec. 1956 HIB - GA 14/15 Europe is dealt with in such general terms 
that it is not especially applicable to problems in the tropical countries. 


9. In Latin America and the Caribbean area the population has been increasing 
at a rate of over 2 per cent annually, and the urban population even more 
rapidly. Probably more than 80% of the existing houses need repair or replace- 
ment. In addition to major repairs on existing houses, a 30-year program to 
meet new construction needs was estimated at about 1.2 million dwellings 
annually, with about 1/2 of these for rural areas. While in Asia wost countries 
have a per capital income below $100, a relatively small number of Latin 
American countries fall within this group. There are indications that personal 
and enterprise savings are higher in Latin America than in many countries of 

4 Asia. The concentration of rapid, unplanned resource development in a few 
areas in Latin America resulting in extremely high cost of land, building 
materials, labor, and the shortage of dwelling space, have created a special 
housing finance problem in such areas. 


0. In spite of the lack of complete statistics, it is evident that an important 
part of savings has been devoted to housing. In Cuba about 25 - 50% of gross 
private capital formation was in the form of new houses and commercial premises 
during and immediately after the period of the Second World War, and this was 
equal to 2 - 3% of the gross national product. 

1. 


In several countries of Latin American real estate has been a favorite form 
of investment. It reflects the narrow range of activities in the demand for 
2 capital. An important consequence of the uneven investment policy has been the 
Pree heavy concentration of building activity in the big cities. The gap between 


the living conditions in rural and urban areas therefore seems to have been 
widened in the post-war period. 


There has been considerable growth of institutions for financing housing 
in Latin America, Mortgage banks appear to have been brought over from Spain 
and developed to a limited extent in most countries. In Cuba and a number of 
other countries moratoria arising out of the depression of the thirties put a 
further limitation on institutional mortgage finance. There are also 
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capitalization companies; the use of insurance and the particular importance of 
providence fund income in the housing field; the establishment of one or more 
centrally organized financial institutions specializing in the financing of 
housing, frequently under government sponsorship. Also, there have been aided 
self-help programs, tax incentives for employer contributions toward housing 
finance, and a few examples of municipally financed housing. 


13. The capitalization company arranges for a regular monthly saving by schedule 
by the individual family. In Cuba the investor is guaranteed the return of his 
investment within 2 or 3 years if he wishes. He is given the opportunity to 
secure a policy loan, at about 6%. In addition, the depositor is guaranteed the 
return of a sum substantially in excess of his payments after 10 or 15 years. 

In Cuba this type of finance is a direct part of the construction of housing 
for the investor. 


14, Measures to reduce the cost of building have been taken by the formation of 
agencies such as the National Housing Agency in Chile and the Inter-American 
Housing Center for Research and Training in Colombia. Land costs which have 
been driven to high levels have been met by anti-speculative measures such as 2 
heavy transfer taxes, by taxation of undeveloped land, and by effective planning 
of public acquisition and zoning laws. 


Special housing taxes have been enacted for housing purposes by taxing 
export crops and by corporate taxes. 


16. Chapter VI, Financing of Housing in the Middle East, is reprinted in full: 
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Housing conditions at the end of the 1940's 


233. The housing conditions of the lower-income 
groups in the Middle East were very poor in the 
years following the Second World War. In Iran, the 
great majority of village dwellings consisted of single- 
room mud houses without sufficient ventilation and 
sanitary facilities,'!/ and in several other countries 
the situation in the rural areas, though perhaps not 
quite so bad, was not very different. Conditions were 
inadequate in the cities. It was estimated in Iran that 
about 60 per cent of the urban population lived in slum 
buildings or in overcrowded houses.?/ In Beirut, in 
1949, the average number of inhabitants per dwelling 
appears to have been above ten,?/ while inIstanbul, in 
1950, it was almost ten. 


234. Both in Istanbul and in certain other Turkish 
towns the acute shortage of low-cost housing led to 
mass action for self-help in the form of construction 
violating existing property rights and laws. Many 
persons took possession of vacant lots onthe outskirts 
of cities and divided them among themselves. Enter- 
prises came into existence which specialized in the 
rapid construction of huts, whereby the walls, and 
roof of a hut were erected in each lot within a single 
night, and the materials used for building these huts 
were invariably of poor quality. Once construction had 
attained this stage, the laws allowed demolition of the 
structure only after a time-consuming law suit. Mean- 
while the huts were completed and occupied. Thus big 
squatter settlements grew up composed of very poorly 
constructed huts and lacking water and sanitation 
facilities. The number of such huts is estimated at 
20,000 in Istanbul and 50,000 in the whole country. 
Owing to the difficulties of providing better types of 
dwellings and the pressure of public opinion against 
evicting occupants of huts, the Government was forced 
to enact special laws sanctioning these constructions 
providing that certain minimum conditions were met. 
Provisions were also made to prevent similar cons- 
truction in the future. 


235. Vast squatter settlements on vacant lots andon 
the outskirts of cities built by people moving in off the 
land also came into being in the bigger cities of Iraq. 
The number of people living in these dwellings (so- 
called garifas) was estimated at 60,000 in Baghdad and 
20,000 in Basra.4/ The housing situation was also 


\/Overseas Consultants Incorporated, Report on the Seven-Year 
Development Plan of Iran, vol, Ill (New York, 1949), 
Ibid. 


3/ The number of residential buildings in Beirut in 1949 was estimated 
at 18,450, (Whether these buildings correspond to dwelling units or not, 
has not been specified), See A. Y. Badre, National Income of Lebanon, 
Monograph No, 7; Income Arising inReal F state Sector, Beirut, Lebanon, 
1954 (mimeographed), p. 9. The registered population of Beirut, in 1949 
was, On the other hand, 201,000, See Statesmen's Year Book, 195 

4/ The Economic Development of Iraq, International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development, (Baltimore, 1952), p. 55. 
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unsatisfactory in Israel. In mid-1950, with all habit- 
able housing occupied, a large number of people were 
living in immigrant camps. 5/ 


236. In the Middle East the number of houses, espe- 
cially in rural areas, have long been inadequate, but 
the situation became worse in the 1940's. This resulted 
from the virtual cessation of civil building during that 
period, due to the difficulties created by the Second 
World War, while the process of urbanization continued 
undiminished and the population increased rapidly. In 
Israel, massive immigration was the main cause. 


Population trends and construction in 1950-1954 


237. Since 1950, the population of the region has been 
growing at an annual rate of more than 2 per cent®/ and 
the pace of urbanization seems to have quickened.?/ 
Information on the construction of dwelling houses is 
scanty. Except for Israel, there are nodata on building 
activity in rural areas and the figures for the urban 
centres in most countries are incomplete, covering 
only certain cities, and in some cases only a single 
city. From the fragmentary data on building activity 
and from certain other indicators (such as cement 
consumption) it appears that in Iraq, Syria, Turkey and 
probably Lebanon, residential construction has risen 
more or less steadily since 1950 or 1951. However in 
Egypt and Israel it declinedat first andthen recovered 
about 1954 (see table II, page 46). The decline in 
Egypt®/ is attributable to a slump in investment in 
general during the years in question, while in Israel 
it resulted from the restriction on immigration. In 
Iran, to judge from the figures of cement consumption, 
residential construction decreased in certain years 
during the period 1950-1954, which may be explained 
the economic disturbances caused by the oil dispute. 


238. It is not possible to assess accurately the 
changes which have occurred in the general housing 
situation of the lower-income groups in the region over 
the last five years. It may be assumed, however, that 
conditions have deteriorated in countries where cons- 
struction has - even temporarily - decreased, with the 
possible exception of Israel, where reduced building. 


5/ David Krivine, “Houses for Israel's Growing Population", Interna- 
tional Labour Review, vol. LXVII, No, 3 (March 1953), p. 5. 


- 6/The combined population of Egypt, Iran, Irag, Israel, Lebanon 
Syria and Turkey is estimated to nate hese from 70,9 million in 1950 


to 78 million in 1954, i.e,, by 10 per cent. According to the census of 
October 1955, the Turkish population in the period 1950-1955 has grown 
at the rate of 3 per cent per annum, The increase is to a small extent 
due to immigration from Bulgaria. 

7/The same census has shown that in Turkey the ratio of the urban 
population to total population, which had risen from only 24,2 per cent 
to 25.2 per cent in the twenty-three year period, 1927-1950, attained 
28.5 per cent in 1955, 


8/See Annuaire de la Fédération égyptienne de l'industrie, 1952-1953 
(Cairo, 1953), pp. | , on recession ng activity In 
in 1952 and 1953, However, in 1954 and thereafter, building activity has 
greatly increased, See Al Ahram, 16 January 1955 (Cairo), 
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Housing conditions at the end of the 1940's 


233. The housing conditions of the lower-income 
groups in the Middle East were very poor in the 
years following the Second World War. In Iran, the 
great majority of village dwellings consisted of single- 
room mud houses without sufficient ventilation and 
sanitary facilities,'/ and in several other countries 
the situation in the rural areas, though perhaps not 
quite so bad, was not very different. Conditions were 
inadequate in the cities. It was estimated in Iran that 
about 60 per cent of the urban population lived in slum 
buildings or in overcrowded houses.2/ In Beirut, in 
1949, the average number of inhabitants per dwelling 
appears to have been above ten,?/ while inIstanbul, in 
1950, it was almost ten. 


234. Both in Istanbul and in certain other Turkish 
towns the acute shortage of low-cost housing led to 
mass action for self-help in the form of construction 
violating existing property rights and laws. Many 
persons took possession of vacant lots onthe outskirts 
of cities and divided them among themselves. Enter- 
prises came into existence which specialized in the 
rapid construction of huts, whereby the walls, and 
roof of a hut were erected in each lot within a single 
night, and the materials used for building these huts 
were invariably of poor quality. Once construction had 
attained this stage, the laws allowed demolition of the 
structure only after a time-consuming law suit. Mean- 
while the huts were completed and occupied. Thus big 
squatter settlements grew up composed of very poorly 
constructed huts and lacking water and sanitation 
facilities. The number of such huts is estimated at 
20,000 in Istanbul and 50,000 in the whole country. 
Owing to the difficulties of providing better types of 
dwellings and the pressure of public opinion against 
evicting occupants of huts, the Government was forced 
to enact special laws sanctioning these constructions 
providing that certain minimum conditions were met. 
Provisions were also made to prevent similar cons- 
truction in the future. 


235. Vast squatter settlements on vacant lots andon 
the outskirts of cities built by people moving in off the 
land also came into being in the bigger cities of Iraq. 
The number of people living in these dwellings (so- 
called garifas) was estimated at 60,000 in Baghdad and 
20,000 in Basra.4/ The housing situation was also 


/Overseas Consultants Incorporated, Report on the Seven-Year 
Development Plan of Iran, vol, Ill (New York, 1949), 
Ibid. 


3/ The number of residential buildings in Beirut in 1949 was estimated 
at 18,450, (Whether these buildings correspond to dwelling units or not, 
has not been specified), See A. Y, Badre, National Income of Lebanon, 
Monograph No, 7; Income Arising inReal F state Sector, Beirut, Lebanon, 
1954 (mimeographed), p. 9. The registered population of Beirut, in 1949 
was, On the other hand, 201,000, See Statesmen's Year Book, 1952, 

4/ The Economic Development of Iraq, International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development, (Baltimore, 1952), p. 55. 
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unsatisfactory in Israel. In mid-1950, with all habit- 
able housing occupied, a large number of people were 
living in immigrant camps. 5/ 


236. In the Middle East the number of houses, espe- 
cially in rural areas, have long been inadequate, but 
the situation became worse inthe 1940's. This resulted 
from the virtual cessation of civil building during that 
period, due to the difficulties created by the Second 
World War, while the process of urbanization continued 
undiminished and the population increased rapidly. In 
Israel, massive immigration was the main cause. 


Population trends and construction in 1950-1954 


237. Since 1950, the population of the region has been 
growing at an annual rate of more than 2 per cent®/ and 
the pace of urbanization seems to have quickened.?/ 
Information on the construction of dwelling houses is 
scanty. Except for Israel, there are no data on building 
activity in rural areas and the figures for the urban 
centres in most countries are incomplete, covering 
only certain cities, and in some cases only a single 
city. From the fragmentary data on building activity 
and from certain other indicators (such as cement 
consumption) it appears that in Iraq, Syria, Turkey and 
probably Lebanon, residential construction has risen 
more or less steadily since 1950 or 1951. However in 
Egypt and Israel it declined at first andthen recovered 
about 1954 (see table II, page 46). The decline in 
Egypt®/ is attributable to a slump in investment in 
general during the years in question, while in Israel 
it resulted from the restriction on immigration. In 
Iran, to judge from the figures of cement consumption, 
residential construction decreased in certain years 
during the period 1950-1954, which may be explained 
the economic disturbances caused by the oil dispute. 


238. It is not possible to assess accurately the 
changes which have occurred in the general housing 
situation of the lower-income groups in the region over 
the last five years. It may be assumed, however, that 
conditions have deteriorated in countries where cons- 
struction has - even temporarily - decreased, with the 


possible exception of Israel, where reduced building | 


5/ David Krivine, “Houses for Israel's Growing Population", Interna- 
tional Labour Review, vol, LXVII, No, 3 (March 1953), p. 5. 

6/The combined population of Egypt, Iran, Irag, Israel, Lebanon 
mA and Turkey is estimated to hane sheen from 70,9 million in 1950 
to 78 million in 1954, i,e,, by 10 per cent, According to the census of 
October 1955, the Turkish population in the period 1950-1955 has grown 
at the rate of 3 per cent per annum, The increase is to a small extent 
due to immigration from Bulgaria, 

7/The same census has shown that in Turkey the ratio of the urban 
population to total population, which had risen from only 24,2 per cent 
to 25,2 per cent in the twenty-three year period, 1927-1950, attained 
28.5 per cent in 1955, 


8/See Annuaire de la Fédération enne de l'industrie, 1952-1953 
(Cairo, 1953), pp. 100-104, on the See er onal bullding activity In Egypt 
in 1952 and 1953, However, in 1954 and thereafter, building activity has 
greatly increased, See Al Ahram, 16 January 1955 (Cairo), 
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Table II 
INDICATORS OF CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITY IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


A. Number of building permits. 

B. Area in thousands of square metres of buildings completed. 

C. Value added by construction in millions of national currency units. 

D. Gross expenditure on construction in millions of national currency units. 
E. Consumption (production plus imports minus exports) of cement. 


Country and item 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 


Egypt 

AB/ 4,809 3,928 3,077 eee 6,179b/ 
Cc/ millions of Egyptian pounds ........++-. 25 25 25 20 coe 
Cas percentage of national income ....... 2.9 2.6 3.0 ae see 
E (thousands of metric TOMS) see seeeeseee 1,030 1,136 947 1,006 1,102 


E (thousands of metric tons) d/.......++- 115 91 60 92 126 
Iraq: 

E (thousands of metric tons). 86 151 196 188 
Israel: 

1,133 1,946 1,811 842 1,065 

Cc/ millions of Israeli pounds .......+e06+% 40 54 $2 67 88 

Cas percentage of national income ....... 11,9 10,3 6.8 5.9 6.0 

D¢/ millions of Israeli pounds g/ ......++++ $2 109 131 95 134,0h/ 

Das percentage of total gross investments .. 34.7 51.2 47.4 29 33 

E (thousands of metric tons) 462 S61 453 407 435 
Lebanon: 

BY cccccccccceccccecccccceccceces 269 234 322 318 423 

Cc/ millions of Lebanese pounds........... 43 35 40 40 41 

' Cas percentage of national income ....... 4.1 3.2 3.6 3.5 3.5 
E (thousands of metric tons) ......+eee++. 235 246 258 285 294 


Syria: 

A eee 863 833 1,107 1,239 1,428 
millions of Syrian pounds. .....+eeee0. 122 116 127 138 eee 

E / (thousands of metric tons) .....e+eeee++% 132 141 192 236 283 


Turkey: 
Cn/ millions of Turkish liras.......+ee+0- 455 473 570 791 711 
Cas percentage of national income........ 5.0 4.5 5.0 6.2 6.2 
D_ millions of Turkish liras n/.......+06. 717 871 1,192 1,296 ose 
Das percentage of total gross investments .. 57 41 49 $2 eee 


E (thousands of metric tons) $16 642 831 1,021 1,311 


Source: Statistical Yearbook, 1955 (United Nations publication, Sales No,: 1955,XVII.10); Yearbook 
of International Trade Statistics (United Nations publication, Sales No,: 1956.XVII,4); United Nations, 
d Economic Situation, Full Employment (E/2726/Add.5); Bureau of Documents for Syria and 
Other Arab Countries, Etude mensuelle sur l'économie etles marchés des pays arabes (Damascus); 
Ministry of Finance and Economy of Egypt, Statistical Pocket Yearbook, 1954 and Monthly Summar 
of Foreign Trade (Cairo); Egyptian Economic and Political Review (Cairo) August 198%: Ministry 
inance ran, Statistique annuaire du commerce extérieur de I'Iran (Teheran); Ministry of 
Economics of Iraq, Statistical Abstract of Iraq (Baghdad); State of Israel, Government Yearbook 
(Jerusalem); Ministre de l"Economie Nationale, Bulletin statistique trimestriel (Beirut), Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and Development, Economic Development of Syria (Baltimore), 
1955; Central Statistical Office of Turkey, National Income of Turkey, 1938, 194 1954 ~ (Ankara), 
} 1955; Central Statistical Office of Turkey, Statistique annuelle du commerce extérieur (Ankara). 


a/ Dwelling units in Cairo, Alexandria and Port Said, 
b/ This figure indicates the permits given in the Governorates of Cairo, Alexandria and the Suez 
Canal and is probably not strictly comparable to the previous ones. 
c/ At current prices, 
d/ Years beginning 20-22 March. 
e/ Total. 
{/ Residential dwellings in the whole country (ground area), 
Housing only. 
h/ Building costs increased between 1953 and 1954 by 28.6 per cent, 
i/ Floor space, total Beirut only. 
Number of dwelling units in Damascus only. 
k/ Private investment in construction including housing, industrial and commercial buildings. 
About 56 per cent of the total are estimated to be expenditure for housing. 
1/ Dwelling units in cities and localities with a municipality. 
m/ In the first nine months of 1955, the number of dwelling units constructed amounted to 45,409 
as against 43,377 in the same period of 1954, 
n/ At 1948 prices, all kinds of construction, 


Iran: 
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activity was accompanied by a marked decline in 
immigration. But there is no indication of substantial 
improvement even in the countries where construction 
appears to have expanded steadily. It is doubtful if this 
expansion was sufficient to bring about an improve- 
ment, especially as an unduly high proportion of new 
houses is reported to be for the higher-income groups. 
In Turkey, for example, construction has increased 
considerably and the situation seems to have eased 
somewhat.?/ However, the number of new urban dwell- 
ings required to meet the growth of population, taking 
into account the number of old houses passing out of 
use and the need for replacing inadequate dwellings as 
well as radically reducing overcrowding, has been 
estimated at 70,000 houses annually for the next twenty 
years.!9/ In 1954 building permits for dwellings in 
cities amounted to 52,000. Also although illegal building 
has been greatly diminished, it does not appear to have 
been completely stopped.!!/ In Syria, where construc- 
tion has increased in recent years, the housing of the 
rural population and of the lower-income groups in the 
cities was characterized in 1954 as very bad.!2/ In 
Israel, conditions seemed to have improved in some 
respects with the decrease of immigration,!%/ but by 
the end of 1954 there were 157,000 persons still living 
in temporary quarters. !4/ 


National income, gross investments, 
expenditure on housing 


239. National income estimates are only available for 
some countries. Though international comparisons are 
difficult, there appear to be marked differences in 
averages of per capita income, which seems to be 
highest in in 1955),!5/ followed by Lebanon 
($386 in 1954, at the official rate of exchange). In Syria 
and Turkey, per capita income exceeds the $200 level, 
while in Egypt, in 1953, it amounted to only $115. 


240. National incomes, though showing marked year- 
to-year fluctuations, have in general tended to increase 
in recent years. In the period 1950-1953, the increase 
in real per capita income appears to have been most 
marked in Israel and Turkey.!6/ In Lebanon and Syria, 
real income per capita has also increased, while in 
Egypt it has apparently remained more or less stable. 


241. The rate of capital formation is highest in Israel, 
where in 1954 gross investments amounted to 20 per 
cent of total gross resources. This ratio was estimated 


9/See The Eur n Housing Situation, (United Nations publication, 
Sales No,:1956,11,E.3). 


10/ Public Administration Institute for Turkey and the Middle East, 
Interim Report on Housing Problems in Turkey, 26 February 1956, This 
estimate may in some respects overstate the requirements, On the other 
hand, it assumes for the urban populationa much smaller rate of growth 
than the one which actually prevailed in the period 1950-1955. 

U/See HOrriyet, Istanbul, 8 April 1956. 

12/The Economic Development of Syria, International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development (Baltimore, 1955), p. 163. 

13/lt is reported for example that tents are no longer used as 
temporary lodgings, State of Israel, Government Yearbook, 5716/1955 
Uerusalem, 1955), p, 353, 

Ibid, 

15/In some smaller petroleum producing countries (eng. Kuwait), 
Bre capita income may even be higher, but in view of the peculiar income 


istribution in these countries, an average figure would not mean very 
much even if it could be calculated, 


16/An important part of investment expenditure in 1953 consisted, 
however, of increases in stocks. 


for Turkey in 1953 at 18 per cent. For Syria the 
estimated gross investment amounted to an average of 
13-14 per cent of gross national product in the period 
1950-1953.'!2/ For the other countries, estimates are 
either not available or out of date, but capital forma- 
tion appears to be lower than in Israel and Turkey. 
This seems to be the case even in Lebanon, although 


that country has a higher per capita income than 
Turkey. 


242. The part of gross investments which was devoted 
to housing (or construction in general) inIsrael, Syria 
and Turkey, can be seen from the figures given below: 


(In per cent) 


Gross capital formationas percentage 


of total 20 18 13-148/ 
Share of construction in gross capital 

formation 52 67b/ 
Share of housing in gross capital 

Ratio of construction expenditure to 

total resources. 94 8.7-9,30/¢/ 
Ratio of housing expenditure to total 

FESOUTCES 6.6 5.5-6,0>/ 


Source: State of Israel, Government Yearbook, 5716/1958, p. 353; The 
Economic Development of Syria. The figures for ey are estimates, 


a/ As percentage of gross national product, 

b/ Assuming that SO per cent of the annual public investment expendi- 
ture (estimated in the average at £S 31 million) consisted of construction 
outlays for roads, irrigation, public buildings and others, but that they 
did not include any expenditure for housing. 


c/ Ratio to gross national product, 


243. It appears that the percentage was highest in 
Syria, which has the lowest rate of investment of the 
three countries. This agrees with the observation made 
with regard to other regions that the share of housing 
expenditure in total capital formation rises where the 
rate of investment is low. As in other regions, it may 
be attributable to the limited opportunities for other 
kinds of investments and the lack of skills necessary 
to take advantage of existing opportunities for such 
investments, while, on the other hand, there is 
experience in and a traditional preference for, invest- 
ments in housing. Thus, in the three countries cited 
the expenditure on residential construction was by no 
means low in relation to resources, though it may have 
been low in relation to the improvements often con- 
sidered desirable in this field. The high level of 
expenditure on residential construction in some of 
these countries has even been criticized by ob- 
servers. 


244. The situation may, however, be different in 
Egypt, Iran, Iraq and Lebanon, where no data on capital 
formation and housing expenditure are available. 


Changes in housing policy 


245. Until the post-war years, most Governments in 
the Middle East, including those favourably disposed 


17/ The Economic Development of Syria, p. 22. 


18/See The Ec of Turkey, International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development 1951), p. 225. 
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to State enterprise endeavoured to enlarge progress- 
ively the scope of State activity, and have tended to 
consider residential construction as a task clearly 
incumbent on private enterprise and not requiring 
direct public action. No appreciable amounts of public 
funds have therefore been allocated for this purpose 
and the Governments have directly encouraged private 
construction, as, for example, in Turkey, where new 
houses were exempted from taxes for a specified 
number of years. 


246. Most dwellings were built not only without any 
public contribution but also without institutional credit, 
since real estate credit was not developed. Some coun- 
tries of the region (e.g., Syria) still have no mortgage 
banks.!9/ In countries where they do exist these ins- 
titutions generally have very restricted funds and they 
charge high rates of interest on loans. Mortgage credit 
obtainable from insurance companies is also limited. 


247. Since the Second World War private building has 
increasingly proved unable to meet the housing needs 
of the poorer classes in cities, whose income has not 
risen proportionately with construction costs. More- 
over better dwellings than those existing previously 
are now prescribed by building laws and have come to 
be expected by the population. The resulting housing 
shortage has had important economic and social 
consequences, such as difficulties in recruiting perma- 
nent workers for new industries, unfavourable effects 
on the efficiency of workers, general discontent among 
the urban population and illegal construction of houses 
in cities. These factors have led in various countries 
to a distinct change in the government attitude towards 
housing, and a growing consciousness of public 
responsibilities in this field. More effective measures 
than those previously adopted have been taken to 
stimulate private construction. Some countries have 
undertaken public housing programmes. It is planned 
to increase such activities in the near future. Nowhere 
in the region, however, has government action in the 
field of residential construction been as extensive as in 
Israel, where, because of the shortage created by 
large-scale immigration, the greatest attention and 
effort had to be devoted to housing. 


Public housing 


248. Construction of public housing has been parti- 
cularly important in Israel. It is estimated that 60 per 
cent of the buildings erected from 1949 to 1953 
consisted of public housing,’ a figure which includes 
not only dwellings built by the Central Government but 
also those built by local authorities, such as the Jewish 
Agency, the Histadrut (the Labour Union) and by various 
private~public enterprises whose housing schemes, if 
approved, are financed by the State Treasury. All these 


19/ Devel of Syria, p. 17, However, under the 
seven-year ent programme approved in August 1955, such a 


bank is to be set up, with a capital of £S 5 million. 


va ournal of the Association of Engineers and Architects in Israel, 
Pp. 


agencies collaborate in public housing schemes accord- 
ing to a certain division of functions. 2!/ 


249. On the other hand, construction of public housing 
has been negligible in Syria, while in Egypt, Iraq and 
Turkey, though still very limited, it has tended to 
increase appreciably in recent years. These three 
countries have undertaken several public housing 
projects for middle- and low-income groups (Turkey 
also, for refugees from Bulgaria) tobe financed partly 
by public revenues, partly by participation of the bank- 
ing system and to an increasing extent also by money 
procured from pension funds. The programmes are 
implemented by development boards, state-owned 
mortgage banks, municipalities or especially crea- 
ted semi-public housing companies. The constructed 
dwellings are either leased or can be purchased by 
instalment. 


250. In Egypt, where the Government is carrying out 
a programme aimed at ensuring the construction of 
40,000 dwellings in cities and large towns,22/ the 
Popular Housing Company was founded late in 1953 
with the participation of the Government, the Civil 
Service Pension Fund, the Central Bank, the state- 
owned mortgage bank and the commercial banks. It is 
empowered to borrow up to tentimes the amount of its 
capital. At the end of 1955, the company had built 4,077 
units for sale in the suburban areas of Cairo alone. In 
addition, it constructed houses to accommodate the 
employees of certain establishments and also built 
apartment houses for rent.23/ Other housing pro- 
grammes are being carried out by the Public Service 
Council. 24/ 


251. In Iraq, a law passed in 1953 authorized the 
state-owned mortgage bank to purchase land and build 
houses for sale to any Iraqi official or employee or 
"to any other person who earns an income". The 
Government granted the bank a special loan of (Iraqi 
Dinar) ID 2 million for this purpose.25/ The Develop- 
ment Board of Iraq also constructs dwellings for civil 
servants and workers. It has recently built 1,000 small 
dwellings in Baghdad and 500 similar houses in Basrah 
for sarifa reed hut dwellers. The board also assists 
other housing projects indirectly by loans to munici- 
palities. According to present plans, such activities 
will increase in the future. The allocations for housing, 
which amounted to ID 1.65 million inthe development 
plan for the period 1951-1956, were raised to ID 8.75 
million in the first version of the plan for the period 


1955-1959,20/ and have since been again greatly — 


increased, 27/ 

21/ The Central Government, through its housing department attached 
to the Ministry of Labour, constructs especially for the needs of immi- 
grants settled in the so-called development areas. The Jewish Agency 
is concerned with the temporary housing of immigrants and with 
agricultural settlements. For further details see: B, M, Gross and 
H. Duvashni, Building and Construction (1949-1953), Government of 
Israel Central Bureau of Statistics, Jerusalem, (June 1955), p. XVIII; 
David Krivine, op, cit., pp. 23-28. 

22/ Al Ahram, 16 January 1956, 

23/ See Al-Gomburiah (Cairo), 2 May 1956, 

24/Egyptian Public Service Council, Social Development under the 


New Régime (Cairo, July 1955), pp. 10-17, 

25] Lord Salter, The Development of Iraq (London, 1955), pp, 79-82 
and 222-224, 

26/ Iraq Government Gazette, 11 April 1955, 


27/iraq Times, 27 March 1956, Construction by the Development 
Board itself is planned to the ID 24 million over the five years of the 
plan. 
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252. Construction of public housing has been more 
extensive in Turkey.28/ Low-cost dwellings are being 
built by the state-owned mortgage bank and the muni- 
cipalities. Under a specially administered and financed 
programme. 32,661 houses were constructed in the 
period 1950-1954 for refugees from Bulgaria, and the 
Ministry of Labour has recently undertaken the cons- 
truction of 7,000 houses for workers at a cost of 
£T. 27 million, to be financed from the Workers' 
Insurance Fund. 


Encouragement of building co-operatives and 
private construction 


253. Egypt and Turkey have encouraged the setting up 
of building co-operatives. Through special laws, both 
countries make available public land within city limits 
as cheap building sites for co-operatives formed by 
specified groups of persons, generally in the low- and 
middle-income groups. The co-operatives are ensured 
low-interest loans from state-owned mortgage banks, 
the rate of interest being in certain cases as low as 2 
per cent in Egypt and 4 per cent in Turkey, much below 
the normal rate charged for mortgage loans. 


254. In Turkey, much housing is apparently now being 
built by co-operatives but they are reported in general 
not to be as experienced and cohesive as in countries 
such as Denmark and Sweden.?2/ In Israel, onthe other 
hand, producers' co-operatives appear to play a 
relatively minor role in housing. 32/ 


255. In Turkey, selected persons who are not 
organized in co-operative groups, may, under certain 
conditions, also receive cheap building sites *!/ as well 
as mortgage credits at a relatively low rate of interest. 
Moreover, the period of exemption from the building 
tax has been extended from three to ten years for all 
houses constructed after June 1948. Various types of 
construction also benefit from reductions in the freight 
rates for building materials on State railways and 
shipping lines, and in the customs duties on some of 
these materials. In Iraq, the maximum rate of interest 
of the State Mortgage Bank on mortgage loans, which 
was reduced in 1953 from 7 per cent to 5 per cent,32/ 
is not confined to co-operatives but applies also to 
individuals borrowing from the Bank. 


256. Facilities also had to be extended to private 
construction, since this type of construction is still 
much more widespread in the region than public and 
co-operative housing and will probably remain so in 
the near future. It is less important in Israel, where, 
in the period 1949-1953, only 27 per cent of the total 


28/The Eu Housing Situation, and The Housi 
Indira Countries in Eu Economic 


i 
urope (EC /61). 


Problem in the 
ommission for 


ons 
30/in some building projects, however, a co-operative society is 
established, consisting of all residents of the houses built, to look after 
ba common interests of the estate, See DavidKrivine, op. cit., pp. 25-26. 
31/ The parcelling out of cheap building sites from public land seems 
in practice to have been very limited because available land for such 
distribution is, generally outside the city limits, in areas requiring a 
high level of expenditure for development prior to distribution, Most 
municipalities, having very restricted funds, are unable to incur such 
The 
The Mortgage Bank (Baghdad), Annual Report and Balance-Sheet, 
1953/S4 (in Arabic), p. 9. 


number of buildings erected consisted of private 
housing, 33/ which in that country costs much more than 
public housing with its very heavy State subsidy. 34/ 


257. To meet the increased demand for mortgage 
credit which these measures would necessarily entail, 
additional funds have been made available to state- 
owned mortgage banks in recent years. In Iraq and 
Turkey, the capital of these banks was raised. The 
Mortgage Bank of Iraq was, moreover, authorized to 
borrow ID 1 million Iraqi dinars under government 
guarantee, and the corresponding institutions in Turkey 
(the Emlak ve Kredi Bankase) issued bonds during the 
period 1950-1955 amounting to £T 130 million and also 
received large credits from the Central Bank. Its 
deposits have likewise substantially increased, partly 
owing to the transfer of certain public funds. In Egypt, 
the state-owned Mortgage Bank receives aid from the 


Treasury; the other two leading banks secure additional 


funds for lending through the issue of debentures. 35/ 
Moreover, the Government has earmarked funds 
totalling £E 1.5 million to help finance co-operative 
building associations. %®/ The funds of the mortgage 
banks in the area are still insufficient and can only 
meet a small part of the demand for building loans. 


Building by employers 


258. Dwellings are being built in many countries of 
the region by employers for their staff members and 
workers. Some countries have special laws making 
such construction obligatory for certain types of 
undertakings. Thus in Iraq, under a law passed in 1947, 
industrial projects employing more than 100 workers 
must provide housing facilities near the place of work 
and, in Egypt, the law on the Individual Contract of 
Employment contains similar provisions. 


Expansion of building materials industries 


259. All the countries of the region have made serious 
efforts to expand these industries and have achieved 
marked increases. Egypt, Israel and Lebanon are now 
exporters of cement, and Iran, Iraq, Syria and Turkey 
are implementing programmes which will ensure self- 
sufficiency and perhaps allow exports. Under the pro- 
gramme being carried out in Turkey, the capacity of 
the cement industry will be raised to 2 million tons 
compared with a production of less than 400,000 tons 
in 1950 and 1951. The production of other construction 
materials is also being increased, partly with the 
participation of mortgage banks and semi-public 
housing construction companies. Thus the Popular 
Construction Company in Egypt has participated in the 
establishment of a plant for concrete materials and 
another plant for ceramic and porcelain fixtures for 
buildings. The Mortgage Banks in Iraq and Turkey have 
participated in the formation of similar establish- 
ments. High transportation costs in some countries 
continue, however, to keep the cost of building materials 
high. 


33/ Journal of the Association of Engineer 


Architects in Israel, 


s and 


vol, ° 4 y em 
probably also co-operative housing.) 

34/ See David Krivine, op, cit,, pp. 21-23, 

3S/Al Ahram, 23 January 1956 (Cairo); also, Arthur D, Little, Inc., 
a E nC apital Market, (Cambridge, Massachusetts, October 1953), 
P. 43. 

36/ Al Ahram, 16 January 1956 (Cairo), 
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©*/ The Need for Training and Education for Housing and Planning, 


50 Financing of housing and community improvement programmes 


Rural housing 


260. In Israel, a large part of residential construction 
takes place in connexion with the establishment of 
agricultural settlements and is thus in rural areas. In 
the year 1953/54, for example, about 38 per cent of the 
dwelling units erected or financed by the Government 
were in agricultural settlements 37/ and since the reduc- 
tion in 1952 of temporary constructions for immigrants 
in favour of permanent ones, residential building in 
rural areas has progressively increased. 


261. Although information is scanty, it appears that 
in other countries of the Middle East, not much has 
been achieved in recent years in improving rural 
housing conditions. This constitutes a very difficult 
problem for a number of reasons. There is a marked 
difference between urban and rural incomes, the latter 
being markedly below the national average. An im- 
portant part of rural incomes is in kind, so that the 
capacity of the villagers to make cash payments is 
even more limited. In many countries there are 
considerable local variations in available building 
materials, climatic conditions and dwelling standards. 
Houses for villages must therefore be very cheap, 
capable of being built - as is generally the case now - 
mostly by the villagers themselves and adaptable to the 
differing local requirements. Appropriate design and 
specifications for types of rural houses therefore need 
detailed study and even when such designs have been 
worked out, there remains the further task of seeing 
that the houses are actually built. 


262. Measures for the improvement of rural housing 
have been taken in various countries of the Middle East. 
In Egypt, the Liberation Province Directorate, the 
Ministry of Social Affairs and the Egyptian American 
Rural Improvement Service (EARIS) conduct studies on 
village housing. Some model villages have been cons- 
tructed.38/ Moreover, in the latter part of 1955, the 
Higher Committee for Agrarian Reform started experi- 
ments in the building of low-cost housing in the areas 
where land redistribution is taking place. These are 
financed by the accumulated funds of the Committee.39/ 
Turkey has also constructed model villages and is 
making studies on rural housing. 


Possibilities of increasing housing expenditure 
in the region 


263. Under present conditions, the possibilities for 
increasing housing expenditure in the region, without 
giving rise to inflationary pressures, seem to be 
limited. It is true that in some countries of the Middle 


37/8, M, Gross and H. Duvashni, op, cit., pages 4 and XVII, 

38/ In the EARIS project, for example, villages have been constructed 
to include 250-300 housing units, a school, a mosque, a social service 
centre, @ Co-operative, a shopping centre and recreational grounds. 
Roads, means of transportation, fresh water supply, electricity and 
Other utilities have been provided, The cost of construction of these 
villages ranges between £F 92,000 and £E135,000, including buildings, 
road construction, installation for supply of water and electricity. The 
Cost of the house to the settler is estimated at LE 330, to be repaid over 
4 period of thirty-three years, See Egyptian National Production Council, 


Report for 195S (Cairo, 1955), pp. 73-76; also Egyptian Economic and 
Poliical Review. vol, 2, No, | (September 1955), 
*/ Al Abram, 16 November 1955 (Cairo). 


East the actual rate of capital formation and the out- 
lays for residential construction are apparently below 
the level warranted by the size ofthe national income. 
These countries can, and most also plan to, devote 
greater sums than heretofore to investments in general 
and to housing in particular. Some of them realizing the 
importance of housing, have even given a greater share 
to total development allocations. In Israel and Turkey, 
on the other hand, the rate of investment, as well as the 
share of housing expenditure in total capital formation, 
is already very high and is not likely to be raised 
further. In still other countries, while it seems possible 
to expand capital formation, there appears to be more 
urgent need for productive investments rather than for 
housing, since the latter already absorbs important 
sums. 


264. There is the further possibility of obtaining 
additional funds for residential construction by im- 
proving the present organization of credit. Since many 
people are ready to save more for better housing, such 
an improvement may channel some funds into housing 
that otherwise would not be saved at all. Necessary as 
these improvements are, however, they do not warrant 
too high expectation,. because, as far as the lower- 
income groups are concerned, it is difficult to see 
what savings could be made at their present level of 
living. Besides, in some countries, inflationary trends 
threaten to frustrate efforts for an increase in volun- 
tary savings. In countries with under-employed man- 
power, particularly in rural areas, the utilization of 
such non-monetary reserves through organized self- 
help would make a certain improvement possible. 


265. Though the possibilities for increasing total 
housing expenditure are not very large, aconsiderable 
improvement of the situation could be achieved by the 
use of inexpensive building materials and methods of 
construction, and by making more efficient use of the 
available funds. There is also a need for restricting 
luxury construction in favour of housing for lower- 
income groups. Estimates and household budget in- 
quiries have shown that, in some countries, in the 
pre-war years, the lower-income groups in cities 
devoted from one-sixth to one-seventh of their income 
to housing. This proportion of income under present 
conditions should also suffice to provide housing for 
an appreciable part of the urban population without 
necessitating unduly high subsidies. This would be 
especially true if production costs could be lowered 


by simplification and improvement of design, by . 


cheaper building materials and their better utilization, 
and also by checking speculative increases in land 
prices. 


266. The housing conditions in the Middle East have 
deteriorated as a result of large scale immigration 
and the displacement of large numbers of people 
following the post-war developments in that area. The 
Governments concerned are seeking solutions not only 
to the housing problems but to other economic and 
social problems in this connexion. 


267. Recognizing the urgency of the housing problem, 
Governments in the area are engaging in the financing 
and execution of housing and community improvement 
programmes, The integration of such programmes with 
the general plans for economic and social development 
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is particularly important at this time as certain revenues from external sources 
(assistance from abroad and oil royalties) are available for various "overhead" 
programmes such as housing, health, education, etc. The most important element 

in the national housing programmes, however, remains the mobilization of local 
resources in savings, labour or building materials through self-help, co-operatives 
or similar methods. 


There is a great need in the Middle East for closer collaboration among the 
national housing agencies. The growing number of technical assistance missions 
in this area in all probability will contribute to an increased exchange of 
experiences in the field of financing of housing and community improvement 
programmes. A regional meeting on this subject as requested in ECOSOC resolution 
585 E (XX) is therefore being planned. 


In Australia, the rapid expansion of the building industry in response to in- 
tensive demand stimulated by some immigration, a high marriage rate, and the large 
demand built up during the war, has maintained one of the highest accommodation 
and construction standards in the world. 43% of Australia's 1,300 million (one 
Australian pound is approximately $2.21) for dwelling construction has come from 
government sources since the war. Annual needs until about 1960 will average some 
57,000 houses a year. 


There is a problem of replacing 100,000 sub-standard houses. As the standard 
of living has risen, it tends to make houses seem sub-standard in terms of public 
demand, and they will be replaced by more expensive houses. All this means a 
rise in capital investment in dwelling construction. The Commonwealth and state 
governments have advanced large sums for dwellings to help ease the housing 
shortage. There are also building societies, private banks and life assurance 
companies, and the War Service Homes Division of the Department of National Develop- 


ment for loans to ex-servicemen. Other government sources are trading and 
savings banks. 


Housing needs in New Zealand have risen with a rapidly increasing population 
and a sharp increase in the marriage rate after the Second World War. There has 
also been a serious housing shortage recognized as a national problem for some time. 
Traditionally, construction has been by private enterprise, but at present, as the 
customary return on capital is less attractive than can be currently obtained 


through alternative forms of investment, private building of housing for rent is 
not common. 


Present costs of house construction in New Zealand are high, and average some 
43 per sq. ft. or 43,000 for a standard house with 1,000 sq. ft. of floor area, 
exclusive of the cost of land. The government contribution to housing finance is 
the State Advances Corporation established in 1936. Private financing of housing 
is by investment societies, individuals, finance corporations and similar insti- 
tutions. Life insurance offices and the building societies are principal sources 
of housing finance. Fifteen life insurance offices conduct business in New Zealand 
and 1/3 of their assets are currently invested in mortgages on property. Five 
trustee savings which accept deposits from the public also finance housing. 
Commercial banks are not normally permitted to finance housing but regulations have 


been relazed at present in order to permit them to make advances up to 43,500 
for periods up to 5 years. 


Government house building is mainly by the Housing Construction Division 
formerly within the State Advances Corporation and transferred to the Ministry of 
Works in 1944. Construction is performed by private contractors who submit tenders. 
At March 31, 1955, the total number of house units built was 51,043. 


Since 1953, further encouragement was given to local authorities for house 
building by the State Advances Corporation which makes funds available for housing 
for people in the lower income groups. This scheme has not led to any significant 
increase, however, in the rate of house building by local authorities, since 
Construction is mainly confined to houses for staff. County councils, since 1939, 
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have been able to obtain funds at a relatively low rate of interest to re-lend 
to farmers intending to build accommodation for farm workers. Local authorities 
undertaking the building of apartments for pensioners are eligible for a 
government subsidy of up to 1.2 of the total capital cost. There is a mortgage 
guarantee scheme for operation by local authorities, though few local authori- 
ties have taken advantage of this scheme up to the present time. City and 
borough councils may either advance or guarantee repayment of a proportionate 
part of first mortgage advances to approved borrowers. 
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U.S. Housing and Home Finance Agency. 
International Housing Activities Staff. E 
Ideas and methods exchange no. 30. 728:061.4 (51) 
National Housing Exhibition in Taipei, 
Taiwan. 409 -- Demonstration, Building Design. Washington, Humid 
1955. 5pp. 
q The purpose of the exhibition was to demonstrate good quality, low-cost, modern 


house designs and to establish the exact costs of these buildings as built by private 
contractors. The National Housing Commission asked for designs to be submitted in four 
price ranges: 

under NT $10,000 

from NT $10,000 to NT $18,000 

from NT $18,000 to NT $27,000 

from NT $27,000 to $36,000. 


' The rate of exchange was about NT $36 to US $1.00 at the time. 


: Prizes were offered. Approximately 150 designs were submitted from which 52 were 
selected for construction. Government funds of 70% of the estimated costs were made to 
participants and building lots were installed. Only 11 contractors agreed to build 
houses and so only 49 houses consisting of 29 different types were built. 


. The National Housing Commission sent its mobile demonstration unit to the exhibition 
grounds to build two model, soil-cement block, self-help houses. USIA/Taiwan partici- 
pated with a housing photographic exhibit. 


, Initial criticism of the exhibit on the part of people who misjudged it as the 
government's solution to the housing problem rather than desirable model houses and 
standards, changed to admiration for the model houses that were actually priced at about 
70% of market price for somewhat comparable housing on the market. 


As a result of the exhibition there has been a great awakening on the part of the 
public to the housing problem. Contractors agreed to build duplicate model houses and 
potential buyers were ttus brought into contact with builders, and the great numbers 
who wanted model houses indicate that free enterprise can carry on without further 
National Housing Commission assistance. 


A future exhibition will demonstrate model apartment houses which are needed badly 
in Taiwan's large cities, Their building will also help to conserve wastage of farmlands. 


Taiwan Engineering College students and staff carried out the direction and the 


fieldwork of the exhibition, proving their ability to undertake programs of responsibility. 


Note: This followed a similar exhibition in New Delhi 1954, sponsored by the 
government of India. 
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U.S. Housing and Home Finance Agency. 
International Housing Service. Catalog E 
of international cooperation in housing 728:061.4 (51) 


and town and country planning. Washing- 
ton, 1956. 23pp. 


‘The catalogue lists programs and projects of technical cooperation in housing and 
planning. Projects are sponsored as bi-lateral arrangements between the U. S. and 
another nation, or as multilateral arrangements between the United National (or the 
Organization of American States) and one or more member nations. Technical cooperation 
activities conducted in the U. S. are in the nature of grants to foreign experts, leaders, 
and students to come to the U. S, for observation and training or for giving lectures on 
experience in their own countries. The U. N. multilateral programs are shared by the 
U. S. in the following ways: 


1. By making financial contributions to help support the programs. 
2. By consultation on the policy-making, operating and technical aspects of 
guch programs. 
3. By assisting in operating training programs in the U. S. 
4. By assisting in recruiting U. S. technicians for service in these programs. 


A complete list of countries in reproduced below, but the notes on Greece and Iraq 
are quoted verbatim: 

Greece: Bilateral technical Cooperation with United States. ICA is recruiting a 
housing adviser to work with the Greek Government on low-cost housing problems. 


Iraq: Bilateral Technical Cooperation with United States. Mr. Mahmood Bakr, ICA 
participant, has completed a year's study in the United States in planning and sanitary 
engineering and returned to Iraw in January. 


Index by regional grouping 


EUROPE FAR EAST 
Italy Burma 
Spain Cambodia 

China 

LATIN AMERICA Indonesia 

Korea 
Brazil Malaya 
British Guiana Thailand 
Chile 
Columbia NEAR EAST, SOUTH ASIA, AND AFRICA 
Costa Rica 
Ecuador Ceylon 
El Salvador Egypt 
Guatemala Gold Coast 
Haiti Greece 
Jamaica India 
Nicaragua Iran 
Paraguay Iraq 
Surinam Israel 
Trinidad Jordan 
Uruguay Lebanon 
Venezuela Liberia 

Pakistan 


Turkey 


F 
725.125 (61) 
Weese, Harry, & Associates, Chicago, Ill. Dry 
Views of the architect's model of U.S. Embassy Office Building, 
Accra, Ghana. Raised concrete slab on tepered columns supports 
the mahogeny superstructure. Bay windows contain mahogany jalousies. 
Parasol roof overnengs 10 feet. Interior court witn pool and en- 


— (Photogrephs courtesy of the »=rchitect, Harry M. 
Weese,. 
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Rigg.J.. Kariba visited. (Journal of the Town 
Plauning Institute, Mar. 1957, vol. 43, pp. H 
88-91, with illus., map. ) ‘ 711.2 (67) 
The project to dam the Zambezi for the first time below the famous Humid 


Victoria Falls will create a huge sheet of water in the Gwembe Valley in 
Rhodesia. Effects will be to create power and save in transportation of coal on the 
already overburdened railways, although there are still studies to be made in order to 
coordinate all aspects of natural resource development rather than concentrate on "by- 
products."" Kariba is situated in a steep, boulder-strewn gorge where every foot of the 
way had to be blasted and bulldozed, Heat and humidity add to the difficulties of working 
conditions. A residential site was located on the escarpment rising above the gorge to 
a height of 800 to 1500 feet. Houses are situated within a radius of 5 miles of the site 
of the dam and roads are winding and steep. 250 houses and 300 single quarters in blocks 
of 20 rooms each were designed by the architect. Houses are roomy and built of permanent 
materials finished in various pastel colors. They are all-electric and supplied with 
_vefrigerators. Many have splendid views. In addition to the European accomodations, 
there are 1,000 houses and 4000 single quarters for African laborers. A start is being 
made on other buildings now including a school, hospital, shops, clubs, and a recreation 
ground, A panoramic view site has been reserved for a hotel which it is hoped will be a 
tourist center for the lake, 1500 foot square, in the Gwembe Valley. 


In order to create the lake a primitive tribe, had to be moved and the shallows of 
the lake cleared to provide for the nets of fishermen as fish was the stable diet. Other 
problems have not yet been tackled and there is only speculation as to the possibilities 
of mineral extraction, and the general effect on plant and animal life of the change in 


terrain. The copper mines expect to double present copper within the next 5 years, and 
there should be other demands for power. 


The author concludes with the observation that the time has arrived for aid in the 
economic development of Kariba from international financial sources such as the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development. 
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Dyer, Donald R. Urbanism in Cuba. 
(Geographical review, Apr. 1957, vol. 47, I 
pp. 224-233, with maps, tables, chart.) 711.434 (729) 
The growth of urban population in Cuba during the past half century Humid 


has been gradual but steady, exceeding that of all other Latin-American 

countries except Argentina and Chile. The explanation for the rapid urbanization during 
the 1910's - 1920's is found largely in the prosperity of the sugar industry that followed 
the initial investment of large sums of America capital and the impetus given the industry 
by World War I. The slower increase during the 1930's was related to the world-wide 
economic depression. The recent rapid increase has been due largely to industrial develop- 
ment, the immediate post-World War II sugar prosperity, and other factors. 


The trend in type of urban center has been from small towns to larger centers accord- 
ing to statistics over a period of more than 50 years. Four factors may explain increas- 
ing in Cuba: (1) the complex attractions of metropolitan Habana (maritime, commercial, 
financial, industrial, political, cultural); (2) manufacturing, expecially sugar mills 

in or near towns; (3) improved transportation facilities; (4) conveniences in cities and 
towns versus country living (hygienic, educational, and other conveniences), 


A striking feature of urbanism in Cuba is the dominance of the capital city, A little 
more than 13 per cent of Cuba's total population lives in the city of Habana. If adjacent 
areas are included, the percentage of the nation's people living and working near the 
capital mounts to nearly 21. The explanation for Habana's primacy is in its long history 
as center of civil and military administration, its excellent harbor and consequent at- 
tractions of commercial and financial dealings, its manufacturing, and its cultural 
activities. Its situation only a short distance from the mainland of the U. S. is also 
important, especially in influencing the tourist trade. 


There are 3 sections of Habana: the densely crowded older city, the inner closely 
settled subdivisons that spread outside the old city to the West and south, and the 
suburban belt beyond. Expansion of commercial, financial and industrial use -oupled 
with the attraction of housing in large, modern apartment buildings outside the old part 
of the city have caused loss of permanent population from the crowded inner city. Good 
residential sections and adeveloping business district will soon rival the downtown 
business district. Large apartment houses with cooperative ownerships, and an industrial 
section with workers’ housing projects are spreading the built-up section in the surround- 
ing subdivisions. A large suburban belt has developed beyond these subdivisions as 
transportation improves. The growth of Greater Habana is rapid as settlements follow 
highways out into the countryside. 


Manufacturing has influenced the growth of many of the large cities in Cuba. Most 
manufacturing consists of the production of consumers’ goods such as food and textiles 
concentrated in or near the large cities. Sugar cane is processed in 161 sugar mills 
and urban concentrations of various sizes have developed around the mills. The con- 
Struction of first-class highways influenced the rise of interior cities when access to 
the coast was improved, and the development of the railroad network also was related to 
the growth of cities in the interior. 


The final paragraph sums up the article: "the relationship of growth of cities of 

10,000 or more to developments in transportation, often coupled with industrial develop- 
ments, has been a succession of growth of port cities, then of railroad centers, then of 
highway cities. Where all three combine effectively, as in Habana and Santiago de Cuba, 
large cities and rapid growth have resulted." 
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* Lock, Max, & Partners. Municipality of Basrah: survey & plan, 
Baghdad, Iraq, The authors, 1956. /78pp., illus., maps, I 
plans, diagr., tables. 711.434 (56) 
\ The report was published in a limited edition of 500 copies by the Dry 


authors who are architects and town planning consultants. Appendix V 
consists of a letter from Max Lock to Dr. C. A, Doxiadis, Housing Consultant 
to the Development Board of Iraq, together with the reply from Dr. Doxiadis, 
commenting on Housing in Basrah,. 
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United Nations. Committee on Information from 
Non-Self-Governing Territories. Report.. I 
General Assembly official records: tenth 711.4 


session, supplement no. 16 (A/2908). N.Y., 
1955.  37pp. 


; Part one of the report is concerned with the meetings and operation of the Conmittee, 

and part two is a report on social conditions in non-self-governing territories. Section 
three of part two is called Urbanization and industrialization, and examines the social 
effects of urbanization on the territories. In the early days of the industrial revolu- 
tion in western Europe and America, technical progress was of paramount importance re- 
sulting in problems of slums, insanitary conditions, and the soullessness of life in the 
big towns. In the territories similar processes are taking place at a rapid pace. 


' The chief causes for the attraction to urban centers are economic and psychological. 
Towns provide facilities for production and trade; they create a demand for man-power 
all the more potent when the interior fails to provide a properous agricultural life. 
People hope to find in the towns the advantages of material civilization of the, West, 
Social institutions in the town are considered more important than those of the village. 
Although in numbers the rural masses predominate, urbanization and industrialization are 
stronger factors in social change in many of the territories, 


Changes which took 150 years to develop in the West are now taking place within a 
lifetime of a single generation. Towns are springing up overnight and older towns are 
| expanding at a rate which renders difficult any orderly process of town planning. More- 


over in Africa, these changes are happening in socities still based on a primitive agri- 
cultural economy and bound by tribal law and custom, 


Towns act as magnets. They draw the most enterprising elements from rural areas, 
As a result, agricultural production declines which may lead to shortages and high costs 
of living in the towns. Another effect is the disintegration of the traditional rural 
structure. People in the towns lose contact with their own society and lose the feeling 
of group solidarity. The disintegration of divided families and of other social groups 
is one of the consequences. Parental authority is undermined. The traditional concept 
of marriageis also shaken as marriage takes place outside the customary social framework 
and the status of women is affected by the numerical disproportion between the sexes. 
The new generation may grow up in ignorance of village traditions and acquire ideas often 
conflicting with the beliefs and customs of their family environment. 


There is only incomplete and partial assimilation of people who migrate to the towns. 
As the need for goods and services has spread, more and more men leave their villages 
for work in the towns and stay for longer periods. These workers have not only no 
training in industrial skills but as unskilled manual workers are not adapted to the 
thythm of industrial life. Some receive training and fit into new conditions, others 
remain in the towns deprived of the support of traditional life and insufficiently paid 
for urban needs and faced with material difficulties. 


The core of the social problem lies in the changes in the traditional family structure 
and the effects upon the behaviour of the individual. Old kinship obligations are 
Tenounced while the formation of the new stable family bonds has to compete with prefer- 
ences for individual independence and comfort. The weakness of the family bond and loose 
family structure contribute to the social amorphousness of the urban agglomerations and 
impedes the development of a stable urban society. The result is a predominance of males 
and a young average age of town-dwellers, The tendency towards improvised and flexible 
patterns of social relationships further affects the family relationship, and the lack of 
Stable family and organized family life hinders the emergence of public opinion which 
ees would set norms of behavior between sexes, within the family, wittin the community. Woran 


is no longer supported by traditional customs, Without other recourses, she may be left 
to every type of degradation. 


The ultimate and all-embracing goal of social policy is the creation of conditions 
which will hasten and facilitate the evolution of the impermanent and badly integrated 
urban structures of the present transitional stage into stable and progressive urban 
Communities. Imaginative social planning new towns as whole social units in which the 


Welfare of the community has chief importance, and adapting existing towns to meet the 
Challenge of modern conditions and to solve the problems caused by rapid development, 
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Urban welfare policies have developed from action taken to deal with 

particular problems, frequently with each problem considered separately, according 
to its urgency. The first preoccupations of administrations have been to provide basic 
utilities and public health and educational services. Housing soon follows. The 
establishment of machinery for the relief of distress, the care of the homeless child, 
and the treatment of delinquency are also part of the attempt at improving the environ- 
ment. A broader concept of urban welfare is now accepted which stresses the long-term 
aims of social planning based on the recognition that the improvement of urban living 
conditions and the progressive evolution of urban society to modern forms. is not only 
a matter for direct administrative action, but also calls for profound changes in the 


traditional social structure and the reorganization of the changing society on a new basis. 


Again, the emphasis is on the basic importance of the family. In so strengthening 
the family and adapting it to its new role the most important factor, on the spiritual 


side is sound ethical education; and on the material side, good housing, secure employment 


and sufficient wages for the whole family. The smaller the community, the greater the 
sense of belonging. Hence the importance of residential neighborhoods, with their own 
schools, clubs, clinics, councils, etc., which break down an urban area into a number of 
smaller communities. Also important are inter-racial clubs and societies with common 
purposes, mixed universities and cultural institutions. Still more important are social 
service groups and welfare associations where persons of different races work together 
and where a feeling of fellowship is engendered. 
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Weinryb, Bernard D. The impact of urbanization in 
Israel. (The Middle East journal, winter 1957, vol, 11:1, I 
pp. 23-36.) 711.433 (56) 
"Israel is one of the most highly urbanized countries in the world," Dry 


is the opening sentence of this study which explains why and how it became 

so highly urbanized in a relatively short time. It has 4/5ths of its Jewish 
population living in cities and urban settlements, with about 3/4ths of these in 

and around Tel Aviv Jaffa, Haifa and Jerusalem, Israel is more urbanized on the 
100,000-plus level than any country with a comparable proportion in agriculture. One 
reason stems from the urban heritage of Jewish settlers. A city became the asorption 
place of immigrants because production is concentrated in small space. 


Many rural places were engulfed by spreading cities, becoming either suburbs of 
metropolitan areas or independent urban units. Although the government has made plans 
and policies for diffusion of the population, both for strategic and for economic reasons, 
they have met with little success, The cities in Israel combine, by and large, the 
characteristics ascribed to industrial cities of the Western type called "central 
cities." Municipal self-government, attachment of the population to an urban mode of 
life, growth associated with employment opportunities, city-consciousness, rationalistic 
tendencies, achievement oriented norms, are all present or developing in different degrees. 
At the same time there are ethnic tensions due to heterogeneous loyalties and clusters 
of different groups. The urban economy which has become a dominant factor during the 
last 2 decades, was based mainly on capital imports and the know-how of individual immi- 
grants, and showed characteristics of a capitalist market economy. 


The end result was a growth in industrial production, trade, and services which far 
outdistanced the pace of immigration.. The occupational structure came to resemble those 
of countries in advanced stages of urbanization and industrialization. 


Agriculture was difficult due to scarcity of water, the low productivity of land, 
the scarcity and high cost of land, and the disinclination of settlers to farm. Natural 
pasturage was also hard to find and it has proved cheaper to import feed than to produce 
it domestically, for cattle and poultry. The idealistic attitude of some of the early 


immigrants concerning returning to a simple, primitive life evaporated gradually in the 
face of reality. 


In Israel, as in other countries, urbanization was accompanied by: significant 
changes in agriculture and rural life, division of labor, specialization, industriali- 
zation, mechanization, growth of market economy and competition, rationalistic tendencies, 
achievement oriented norms, demand for more consumption, and for luxury goods. There 
arose a need for new hierarchical relations, implying stratification and inequality which 
intensified as the population became concentrated in space and the economy grew. 


In Israel, the lag of the anti-urban egalitarian ideology after the urban reality is 
causing tensions which are not unlike those occurring in other countries with urbanization, 
ensuing imbalaaces and their effect on traditional social structures. The difference in 
Palestine - Israel, is that here neither an ingrained peasant population was thrown out 
of its traditional. way of life with its sets of values disrupted, nor were traditional 
handicraft workers displaced, or an actual natural environment of society changed. There 
Temains a weakness of the social fabric, a cultural lag between the evolving material 
culture and the growth of ideas connected with it and the idealogies, beliefs, and dogmas 
which served as basis of the theories leading to the establishment of the state. There 
ate tensions evolving from unfulfilled expectations and from the social change accom- 
panying a rapid pace of urbanization. 
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Davies, D. Hywel. Observations on land use in Iraq. 
(Economic geography, Apr. 1957, vol. 33, pp. 122- M 
134, with maps.) 711.14 (56) 
The author, now on the staff of the University of Cape Town, was Dry 


formerly a member of the College of Arts and Sciences, Baghdad, In 1954 

he completed a survey for the World Land Use Survey published as a Provisional 

Land Use Map on a scale of one to a million by the College of Arts and Sciences. The 
present paper is a attempt to explain the major patterns on the map. Cropland with its 
areas of tree crops and agriculture is considered as the central core of positive land 
use around which are disposed comparatively negative areas of unimproved grazing land and 
other types. Rural population is closely correlated with the distribution of cropland. 


Two major factors are the availability of soils and secondly the availability of 
good water. Then the human factor enters the story. The western or desert section, from 
the point of view of terrain above, is unsuited to any form of land use other than im- 
proved grazing. There is both inadequate rainfall and a lact of permanent watercourses. 
After the winter rains the surface is green with pasture over wide areas until all vege- 
tation withers in the drought of midsummer. 


To the north and northeast, the region of Iraqi Kurdistan the terrain limits soil 
of a depth and quality adequate for cultivation to the valley and basin floors and to the 


lower hill slopes. Of cultivable areas, the basin of Suleimaniyah is the largest and 
most important. 


The remainder of the paper is reprinted in full: 


The only wheat farming is found in small patches scattered along the Euphrates valley 
itself as far as, and beyond, the Syrian frontier, 


It is clear that the future of this region lies in the development of the existing 
grazing economy. From this viewpoint the region is no worse than semi-desert, for, after 
the winter rains, the surface, in spring and early summer, is green with pasture over 
wide areas, until all vegetation, save in a few spots in the deeper wadis, withers under 


the fierce heat and drought of midsummer, and the region reverts to desert until the next 
winter rains. 


To the north and northeast the Iraqi frontier embraces part of the high fold mountain 
zone pushed up during Terrtiary times and aligned around the edge of the Arabian Massif. 
This is a region of simple folding, with parallel, anticlinal ridges and synclinal valleys 
and small, but important basins; the whole system increasing progressively in altitude 


towards the northeast where the ranges culminate in fine peaks over 10,000 feet above mean 
sea level. 


In this region of Iraqi Kurdistan the terrain limits soil of a depth and quality ade- 
quate for cultivation to the valley and basin floors and to the lower hillslopes. Of 
these cultivable areas, the basin of Suleimaniyah is the largest and most important. 


Between these two divisions the remainder of Iraq forms a central arc of lowland 
which is the eastern section of the "Fertile Crescent," occupying a geosyncline with 
apparently still-active sinking tendencies at its Persian Gulf end, This trough appears 
to have been filled in by progressive deposition from north to south; past and present 
fluvial deposition and Quaternary glacial outwash and loess deposition all having con- 
tributed to this process. The deposits are thus generally older and at a higher level in 
the north, and as a result the arc may be divided into two geographical regions. 


Upper Mesoptamia (Illa) is a rolling plain country built on Miocene deposits, but 
overlain by some Quaternary outwash material fringing the high mountain border to the 
northeast, and with some areas of loess. The region is bounded by the Euphrates valley 
to the southwest, the high fold mountains to the northeast, and a low cliff-line overlook- 
ing the lower alluvial floodplain to the south. The Tigris and its left bank tributaries, 
the Greater and Lesser Zabs, flow well below plain level in deep cut valleys, which 
narrow to rocky gorges where they break through upfolds such as the Jabal Hamrin. These 
northwest to southeast upfolds from a Piedmont zone in the east of this region, being 
aligned parallel with the main fold mountains beyond. 
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Over this rolling prairie land, gay with flowers in spring and a site 

of the first harvested wild wheat and barley, the sandy, gypsiferous soils, with 

areas of loess and old alluvium, are well suited to extensive rotation cropland; as 

is evidenced both by the present land use and by the numerous "tells" which dot this 

landscape of ancient Assyria, The only really unfavorable areas, from the point of view 

of terrain, are parts of the upfolds, where erosion has created a local "bedlands" 

topography. This feature is well illustrated near the town of Chemchemal. 


South of a line approximately through Samarrah on the Tigris and Hit on the Euphrates 
stretches the floodplain of Lower Mesopotamia, which falls little over 100 feet from these 
points to the Persian Gulf. This great plain has been up progressively since Quaternary 
times by alluvial deposition, 


} 


not only by the Euphrates and Tigris, 
but also by the important left-bank 
tributaries of the latter, which have con- 
tributed large, alluvial fans whose sur- 
face is suited to the development of flow 
irrigation, particularly that of the Di- 
yalah tributaries. Smaller fans form 
‘‘oases" at Mandali and Badra along 
the Iranian frontier; and, finally, in the 
south, the delta of the Karun river from 
southwest Iran has cut off the lagoon 
and marsh area of southern Iraq, which 
the Tigris and Euphrates are progres- 
sively silting up. 

Unlike upper Mesopotamia, the rivers 
here flow above plain level, building up 
natural levees, and meandering over the 
wide plain. Their frequent changes of 
course have helped to change history, 
and have developed in detail a micro- 
relief pattern of tiny terrace remnants 
which is significant in establishing the 
pattern of land use. Over most of this 
floodplain, the rich, constantly renewed, 
alluvial soils are, in their natural state, 
excellent for the development of arable 
farming. 


14 Over these four regions, it may be 


generally stated that the terrain pre- 
cludes cultivation in the Arabian Massif 
region of southern and western Iraq; 
permits it in the valleys, basins and lower 
hill-slopes of Iraqi Kurdistan; and 
favors it over most of the central are 
of the Fertile Crescent, which is the 
heart of Iraq. 


AVAILABILITY OF Goop WATER 


{5 Turning to the second factor—the 


availability of good water—it may be 
noted that water for cultivation in 
Iraq comes either dominantly from 
precipitation, with river water for sum- 
mer crops as a supplementary factor; 
or almost entirely by irrigation from 
the rivers—the two areas being separate 
on the ground. It is common to state 
simply that northern Iraq has adequate 


rainfall for cultivation; central and 
southern Iraq, inadequate. Therefore, 
the country is divisible into a Rainfall 
Zone in the north and an Irrigation 
Zone in the south. While very broadly 
true, this is an oversimplification of the 
facts. 

14 consideration of the “Rainfall 
Zone” of Iraq must be based at present 
upon rather inadequate statistics, since 
there are only thirty-odd stations regu- 
larly recording precipitation data in the 
country. 

17 However; for the period 1936 to 
1939 inclusive, it is possible to find data 
for 53 stations; consequently data for 
those vears have been used below.* 

\@ Precipitation occurs in winter and 
spring, with five months of summer 
drought, and is held to be Mediter- 
ranean in origin, brought by depressions 
moving east along the Fertile Crescent. 
The regular backing of winds from 
northwest to southeast before the pass- 
ing of the fronts indicates, however, 
that winds are being drawn into the 
centers of low pressure from the Persian 
Gulf, and it seems probable that the 
moisture content is reinforced from the 
Gulf and from the extensive lakes and 
marshes of southern Iraq. In any case 
it is clear that precipitation is associated 
with depressions moving along the 
Fertile Crescent. The pattern of mean 
annual precipitation is thus simple— 
the Assyrian Plains and the mountains 
of Kurdistan record the highest aggre- 
gates in the country owing to their loca- 
tion in the path of the depressions, 

Kurdistan recording the higher aggre- 
* These additional stations have now ceased 

to function. Some, for example, were located 

at the oil pipeline pumping stations between 

Kirkuk and Haifa; now not in use. The vears 
1936-1939 were a typical four-year period for 

precipitation with two average vears, one dry, 

and one wet vear. All meteorological data used 
in this paper, including Figures 3 and 4, are 


from the Meteorological Service of the Iraq 
Government at Baghdad Airport. 


gates of the two regions because of its 
elevation. There is in fact a general 
decrease in annual precipitation in 
Iraq from north and east to south and 
west; eventually fading out to well 
below 100 mm. in the western desert 
(Fig. 4). 


\? The seasonality of rainfall is im- 


portant, not only to the methods and 
timing of agricultural practices but also 
in pushing the limits of the Rainfall 
Zone of dry farming farther to the more 
arid southwest than might be expected 
from a comparison with many other 
countries. The winter and spring rains 
enable the winter-sown wheat and barley 
to flourish on small aggregates owing to 
the greater efficiency of rainfall in the 
period of minimum evaporation. The 
practice of leaving at least half the land 
surface fallow means that rain falling 
on a given area is really concentrated 
upon half that area, provided that it 
can be led to the planted sections; and, 
on the margins of cultivation, semi- 
nomadic Arabs raise sporadic crops of 
grain with well under 200 mm. per 
annum, by planting their seed in 
natural drainage hollows and = wadi 
bottoms. 

However, the key to the delimitation 
of the southward extent of the Rainfall 
Zone lies in an examination of mean 
annual aggregates. Once a minimum 
aggregate of precipitation necessary 
for cultivation has been established an 
isohyet can, in theory, be drawn to 
represent the boundary. While grain 
can be grown sporadically with less, 
200 mm. per annum is commonly held 
by Iraqi geographers to be the critical 
limit in this respect, and can serve to 
mark the southward boundary of drv 
farming. 


©| This, however, overlooks a vital factor 


in the precipitation of any region strong- 
ly affected by continentality, namely, 
that the annual variation is very great. 


Figure 3 indicates the 200 mm. mean 
annual isohyets for 1937 and 1939. It 
will be observed that the difference in 
position is very great. If any such 
isohyet is held to be a division between 
the Irrigation and Rainfall Zones then 
there exists a vast area which will fall 
into one zone one year and the other the 
next. Quite apart from any other con- 
siderations this immediately introduces 
a ‘Zone of Uncertainty,’ where in some 
years it would be theoretically possible 
to grow crops and in other years not at 
all. The Zone of Uncertainty for the 
period 1936 to 1939 is indicated by the 
shaded areas in Figure 3. 
2° Figure 3 also indicates the southern 
limit of rural settlement in unirrigated 
areas —i.e., dependent upon rainfall agri- 
culture. This is vital to an appraisal 
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Fic. 3. The “Zone of Uncertainty.” Num- 

bers and letters refer as 


limit of rural settlement dependent upon rainfall 
cultivation, 2a, 2b, and 2c, areas with mean 
annual aggregates of at least 200 millimeters 
for, respectively, three years, two years, and 
one year during four-year period 1946 to 1939, 
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Fic. 4. 
as follows: (A) isohyets for average mean annual precipitation over four-year period, 1936 to 1939. 
(B) isopleths for reliability of precipitation over period 1936 to 1939, the lowest mean annual aggre- 


gate expressed as a percentage of the highest for each station 


Reliability of precipitation and the southward limit of the rainfall zone. Letters refer 


(C) southward limit of zone w 


reliability of precipitation, plotted against average mean annual aggregate, indicates an assured 
minimum of 200 millimeters (over period 1936 to 1939). 


of land use patterns, since virtually all 
cultivation is carried on by permanently 
settled farmers; and in Iraq there are 
practically no settled rural people who 
are not cultivators. It will be seen that 
the settled area is roughly limited south- 
wards by the more northerly of the two 
isohyets—that for 1937—there being no 


suggests that it is the reliability of 
precipitation which is the crucial factor 
in delimiting the Rainfall Zone—a point 
frequently overlooked. This being the 
case, not even the use of average annual 
aggregates will serve to delimit the 
region; account must be taken of varia- 
bility in annual precipitation. 


settlement in the area between the two. 2% An attempt has been made in Figure 4 


This would seem to indicate that the 
Zone of Uncertainty is theoretical; the 
farmer has to be certain of his minimum 
precipitation before establishing a farm 
on the Assyrian Plains.* This strongly 

* This uncertainty naturally affects only the 
prospects of permanent cultivation and settle- 
ment. Semi-nomadic herding with sporadic 
cultivation is practiced here. 


to determine the relation between rain- 
fall reliability and the boundary of 
rainfall cultivation by this means. Using 
the 1936-1939 figures as a basis, the 
lowest annual figure for each station 
during that period has been expressed 
as a percentage of the highest figure. 
This gives a percentage figure of relia- 


bility for each station.’ Isopleths of 
reliability have then been drawn. The 
resultant pattern is interesting; it will 
be seen that reliability decreases east- 
wards and southwards towards the Irri- 
gation Zone, and attains its maximum 
in the western section of the Assyrian 
Plains in the direct path of most of the 
depressions. 


24% However, this is only half of the story; 


if, for example, an average of only 
50 mm. of rain per annum falls on a sta- 
tion it is immaterial, in this context, 
whether or not the reliability is 30_per 
cent or 100 per cent, for the minimum 
figure required for cultivation is not 
attained. On the other hand, where 
an average of 700 mm. occurs, and 
reliability is only 30 per cent, this is 
still over 200 mm. Clearly, to establish 
a critical boundary to the Rainfall Zone, 
reliability must be plotted against aver- 
age annual aggregate for the period. 
This has been done on Figure 4. Wher- 
ever a reliability isopleth intersects an 
average annual isohyet it can be deter- 
mined at that point whether, during 
the four-year period, the annual aggre- 
gate could fall below the required 
200 mm. If it could, it is outside the 
Rainfall Zone. Where the figure can be 
reduced to exactly 200 mm. is on the 
southern boundary of the Rainfall Zone; 
which has been drawn to connect all 
such points on Figure 4. It will be seen 
that this boundary correlates well with 
the southern limits of settlement on the 
Assyrian Plains (Fig. 3). 

Everywhere north of this line lies in 
the Rainfall Zone. But this zone cuts 
across the cultivation pattern which 
would be created by considerations of 
terrain alone, for it includes both 
Assyrian Plains and Kurdistan Moun- 
tains. The factor of terrain now permits, 

* For example: Mosul—highest aggregate 585 
mm.; lowest 365 mm., reliability over period 


365 
sas * 100 equals 63 per cent. 


within the Rainfall Zone so defined, 
extensive cultivation of winter wheat 
and barley in rotation and, under dry 
farming conditions, almost everywhere 
on the Assyrian Plains except for the 
badlands of the upfolds; and these plains 
are indeed a sea of crops in season, 
broken up by a roughly equal amount of 
fallow land. In the Kurdistan Moun- 
tains these winter crops, as we have 
seen, are restricted to valley floors and 
lower slopes and to the small basins. 
Thus the large area shown as rotation 
cropland in northern Iraq represents the 
realization of two sets of possibilities. 

2b \t will be seen further that south of 
the Rainfall Zone there is no cultivation 
across the width of the country until 
the neighborhood of Samarrah is reached, 
almost 100 miles to the south; except 
for some scattered strips along the river- 
banks* and a small area around Khana- 
qin on the eastern frontier. Here in 
central Iraq, north of Baghdad, exten- 
sive cultivation begins again and con- 
tinues well to the south. This is the 
Irrigation Zone of Iraq where river 
water, only slightly supplemented by 
winter and spring rainfall, is brought 
to the open fields by both lift and flow 
irrigation. This zone of cultivation is of 
course limited in extent both by the 
amount of water available in the rivers 
and by the amount which can be carried 
to the land; and so the zone does not 
extend unbroken across the width of 
the country as does the Rainfall Zone. 
In fact there are two gradually coalescing 
islands of cropland centered around the 
Euphrates and Tigris which are slowly 
being pushed outwards into the unim- 
proved grazing land and other categories 
which surround them.’ Here there is no 


*Not shown on Figure 1, which is much 
simplined from the original. 

* See “ Haigh Commission Report,” Baghdad. 
Plans for the extension of the Irrigation Zone 
in the near future provide for the complete 
filling in with cropland of the tongue of negative 
land use now present between the southern 
extremities of the Tigris and Euphrates irriga- 
tion svstems. 
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difficulty in delimiting the cropland 
regions. Being entirely man-made, the 
modern irrigation areas are exactly 
defined by official maps, from which this 
section of the land use map was largely 
drawn. The actual growing of crops 
here follows virtually the same pattern 
as in the Rainfall Zone—a_ two-fold 


or normal floodplain below the level of 


the riverbeds. Obviously the “‘low- 
lands" can easily be irrigated by cutting 
the riverbanks and allowing water to 
flow over the land—i.e., flow irrigation; 
whereas to irrigate some of the “high- 
lands” necessitates lifting the water 
with pumps. 


rotation of winter sown wheat or barley 2- Thus where lift irrigation is required 


and fallow, with approximately half 
of the land surface being fallow in a 
given season. Summer crops are also 
grown here, but occupy a_ relatively 
small percentage of the winter sown 
area, owing to the shortage of water in 
summer: and are thus masked on a land 
use map. The most important summer 
crop in southern Iraq is rice, grown at 
the edges of the marsh lands, particu- 
larly in the Amara district, where it is 
wasteful of water; followed by cotton 
and summer wheat and barley. 

27 An important point which remains to 
be noted is that the Irrigation Zone 
includes certain sections classified on 
the map as “land rotation."” These are 
the areas of dominant flow, as opposed 
to lift, irrigation; the latter being shown 
as “rotation cropland.” This distine- 
tion was thus originally based on the 
difference in the nature of irrigation 
methods practiced, and since the actual 
crops grown are in both cases identical, 
it may appear irrelevant in this content. 
But in point of fact the flow irrigation 
areas suffer from excessive salinity of 
the soil, while the areas of lift irrigation 
do not. As has been pointed out, the 
apparently dead-flat floodplain of Meso- 
potamia presents in fact an intricate 
pattern of micro-relief, due mainly to 
the presence of confused remnants of old 
river terraces which marked the con- 
stantly shifting courses of the Tigris and 
Euphrates throughout history. Thus 
some parts are, to use 4 local term, 
“highlands” a meter or so above plain 
level: most of the surtace is “lowland” 


T 


there must be a relatively lower water 
table and some degree of natural drain- 
age. This, coupled with a_ natural 
tendency towards economy in the use 
of water where some expense is involved, 
means that very little salting occurs 
on such land. Conversely, where flow 
irrigation is practiced there is a tendency 
to waste water by pouring excessive 
amounts of iton the land, where it remains 
on the surface because of the higher water 
table, and because it cannot easily flow 
back to a river bed lying above plain 
level. 
tion and excessive salting takes place. 
Large areas in central and southern 
Iraq are literally glistening white with 
surface salt. When this state of affairs 
results from human misuse the land 
becomes virtually useless unless 
“washed” by fresh water—a 
which in itself demands the drainage 
facilities, the lack of which lie at the 
root of the trouble. Present authori- 
ties have duly noted this danger, and 
irrigation hand in 
hand with drainage works, but for the 
present, such land is abandoned and an 
The farmer 
does not move far away as he depends 
upon limited feeder canal facilities; nor 
does he normally move his home. 
Theretore this land classified as 
“land rotation” on the map. 

The only 


Strong sunshine causes evapora- 


process 


projects now yo 


adjoining area cultivated. 


other areas of cropland 
requiring comment here are a number 
of small pockets 

frontier with Tran 
“oases” of Badra and Mandali. 


along the eastern 
notably the 


T hese 


are deltaic fans at the foot of the Zagros 
range, where mountain streams de- 
bouch on to the plain, eventually 
losing themselves in saline, imperma- 
nent marshes east of the Tigris. The 
fans themselves support a small-scale 
cultivation of cereals and vegetables, as 
well as date palms. 

20 Apart from cropland, the important 
categories of tree crops and horticulture 
are to be considered as positive land 
use, although, owing to their very 
fractionated appearance on the original 
map, the pattern on Figure 1 has been 
greatly simplified. In Iraq, dates are 
the most important tree crops; and 
date palms and vegetables usually grow 
together. Date gardens extend up the 
banks of the Shatt al Arab in a narrow 
but unbroken belt from Fao, at its 
mouth, to the Tigris-Euphrates con- 
fluence at Qurna. Along the Shatt al 
Arab these date gardens are the basis 
of an important export industry. Smaller 
«reas of date gardens continue in patches 
up the Euphrates right to the Syrian 
frontier. Up the Tigris there is a similar 
disposition of the crop, but its cultiva- 
tion begins to fade out in the vicinity 
of Samarrah, for reasons of tempera- 
ture. Date palms are also grown along 
the Divalah, the important left bank 
tributary which enters the Tigris just 
downstream of Baghdad; and along 
Major irrigation canals in the Irrigation 
Zone, for example the Gharraf branch 
ot the Tigris. 

{ Date cultivation independent of the 
Tigris-Euphrates system is to be found 
on the aforementioned deltaic fans of 
Mandali and) Badra on the Iranian 
trontier, and at a few small oases west 
ot the Euphrates escarpment— notably 
at Shithatha, west of Kerbela in central 
Iraq. Elsewhere, however, the location 
of date palms is limited to narrow strips 
along the river and large canal banks in 
the Irrigation Zone where summer 


temperatures are high enough and water 
assured. There is very much greater 
concentration of date palms on the 
banks of the Shatt al Arab than else- 
where in the country. This can he 
explained by factors of location which 
have enabled the export industry to be 
built up here—for almost all Iraq's 
exported dates come from this region— 
which include the natural irrigation of 
the gardens caused by the ponding up 
of fresh water by tides so that the 
channels and creeks are naturally filled 
twice a day. But the most interesting 
feature from a land use standpoint is 
that everywhere in Iraq, save in the 
desert oases, summer vegetables are 
grown among the boles of the date 
palms. This is done in order to utilize 
the irrigation water fully and to take 
advantage of the protection afforded 
to the vegetables, by the palms, from 
sun and dust-storm. On the original 
land use map a combination of symbols 
is necessary in order to indicate this 
fact. 


2_ In the Rainfall Zone of the north, 


date palms are replaced by small 
orchards of deciduous fruit trees— 
principally apples—which are scattered 
around most sizable settlements but 
which cannot be shown on any but large 
scale maps. In central Iraq the growing 
of certain deciduous fruits and dates 
overlaps, but along the Divalah river 
and on the banks of the Tigris around 
Baghdad both are rather overshadowed 
by the cultivation of citrus fruit trees, 
particularly around Ba'quba on the 
Divalah. Here all three types of fruit 
are grown side by side, and it is normal 
to find that a large riverside orchard 
or “garden,” as they are called in 
Iraq. grows lemons, sweet 
lemons, grapefruit, tangerines, peaches, 
pomegranates, quinces, and figs; as well 
as dates from the palms grown mainly 
for the shade and protection they afford 


oranges, 
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to the smaller fruit trees. Irrigation 
is almost everywhere used with fruit 
trees. 

Z2 These types of Lind use together 
form what has been termed the positive 
use of land in Iraq. Cropland of both 
types is the kev to the whole distribu- 
tion; whereas tree crops and horticulture 
are principally located as irregular 
patches along waterways, often within 
the boundaries of the cropland zones, 
sometimes—notably along the Shatt al 
Arab— outside their limits. 

74 The remainder, and vast majority, of 
the land surface of Iraq is classified on 
Figure 1, either as seasonal, unimproved 
grazing land, or as unproductive land: 
both of which may be thought of as 
disposed around the cores of cultivated 
land. In other words, where the Possi- 
bilities of cultivation are not present 
or are not realized by man, as in large 
tracts of southern Iraq. the surface of 
the ground approximates its natural 
State. 
favorable seasonal distribution of pre- 
cipitation with marked summer drought, 
the natural vegetation is seasonal grass- 
land. After the ground has been 
watered by winter rainfall, grass and 


As there is everywhere an un- 


flowers grow in spring and early summer, 
only to wither during the summer 
drought. 
where, so that the same general cateue ws 
of land use is applied: but the quality 
of the pasture, and its season of dura- 
tion, varies considerably. The best 
grazing on the lowlands is naturally to 
be found around the edges of the 
Rainfall Zone, and the fringes of the 
Irrigation Zone of cropland are also 
comparatively favorable, owing partly 
to seepage of irrigation water. Thus 
all the fringes ef the cropland zones 


This is true almost every- 


support large flocks of sheep and goats 
belonging mainly to semi-nomadic 
herders. It is here that the prospect 


of developing a modern grazing econ- 


omy based on wadi-floor wells and im- 
ported grasses and breeds of sheep seem 
most favorable; although the necessity 
of settling at least some of these tradi- 
tionally nomadic Arabs presents a 
social problem. 

75 Going southwards and westwards 
precipitation declines and towards the 
frontiers the land is indeed semi-desert, 
the home of the fully nomadic Bedawin 
camel herders. This wide variation in 
quality of grazing land cannot be indi- 
cated on a map, as changes are too 
gradual, and there is in any case no 
statistical material with which to work. 
Therefore, the greater part of the lind 
surface of Iraq falls into this category. 
At its poorest the seasonal, unimproved 
pastureland shades into unproductive 
land, and the distinction made between 
the two on the map is, in places, some- 
what arbitrary. Patches of sandy desert 
in the west are clearly unproductive, but 
the ancient agricultural lands north of 
the Hor al Hammar, now long saline 
and deserted, are also so defined; al- 
though in a literal sense they maa 
provide a litthe camel-thorn pasture for 
the few Bedawin herds which occa- 
sionally traverse them. But the ruins 
ot the ancient cities of this region, such 
as Warka.’’ rise from what appears, from 
the air. to be total desert. 

In these vast but poor grazing lands, 
the map indicates large areas of like 
and marsh, which are shown together, 
since any them 

would be arbitrary. [tis the contention 


distinction between 


of several geographers that only 
Lake Habbanivah, just off the middle 
Euphrates. and the reat Hor al Ham- 
mar in southern Traq can be classified 
likes. 
The remainder are marshes for most ot 
the vear, possibly flooded Lind in late 


as Le., entirely permanent 


spring: and may on occasion be, in 


Also called Uruk and Erech. 
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part, quite dried out." Essentially, of 
course, they represent unproductive 
land. The larger areas of marsh are 
naturally to be found in southern Iraq 
where rivers flow above plain level, 
where flood irrigation is practiced for 
rice growing: and where tributaries 
from the high Zagros Range, failing to 
reach the Tigris, contribute to the huge 
expanse of marsh east of that river. 

(One section of the map remains 
unexplained—the mountain complex of 
Iraqi Kurdistan. these steeply 
folded mountains with their narrow 
valleys and gorges and small, unevenly 
floored basins are to be found in frac- 
tionated patterns the land use cate- 
gories of rotation cropland, unimproved 
grazing land, scrub oak woodland and 
unproductive land (see Figure 5). As 
previously indicated, the cropland, 
which in its character is essentially a 
continuation of that of the Assyrian 
Plain to the south, is located on valley 
floors and lower slopes which are not 
too narrow or inaccessible; and here 
actual village sites are often surrounded 
by deciduous fruit orchards and by 
poplar and willow trees. The high 
mountain tops, owing to their excessive 
slopes and elevations of over 9000 feet 
are often bare of vegetation and rocky 
unproductive land--but for the most 
part they have a sufficient growth of 
xrass to be used as summer grazing in 
the transhumance economy of the Kurds. 

v~ On the middle slopes, between the 
cropland and the high mountain slope 
grazing land, the natural vegetation 
was undoubtedly woodland, completing 
4 clearly defined altitudinal zoning of 
vegetation—the upper limit of trees, for 
example, is everywhere close to the 


Land use categories in Iraqi Kur- 
MMO feet contour. But the human distan: (A) rotation cropland; (B) mountain 

" These marshes fluctuate greath : pending slope scrub woodland, mainly cut-over; (C) un- 
4 complete cover of air photographs of southern improved highland grazing land; (D> generally 
Iraq, the boundaries shown on the base map unproductive land: (E) unproductive land. 
see Footnote 2) are here adopted a+ being (Mainly after Chapman, “A Report on the 
overall the most reliable. Forests of Iraq.” Baghdad. 
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factors of settlement, particularly as regards accessibility, have resulted 
in the breaking up of the pattern on these middle slopes. Most of the woodlands, 
which are mainly of scrub oak, have been cut down for fuel, or over-grazed by goats and 
left as unimproved grazing of a special type, with the stumps of the trees left in the 
ground to ensure regrowth of the required fuel. At lower altitudes, cultivation has at 
the same time pushed the lower limits of woodlands upwards. Where human interference has 
been considerable, due to accessibility, only the roots of the small oak trees remain, 
standing on an average some 10 to 15 paces apart. Thus, despite the rather lavish use 
of the term "forest" in these parts, the areas of true woodland in north Iraq is limited 
to those mountain-slope areas remote from settlement; and in such places the concentration 
of the small oaks is only sufficient to justify its classification in Figure 5 as 
"mountain slope scrub woodland,"' Thus, as a result of settlement factors superimposed 
upon an altitudinal zoning of natural vegetation in a highland region, the land use pattern 
in Iraqi Kurdistan is more broken and complex than elsewhere in the country. 
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Goell, Theresa, and Friedrich Karl Doerner. HIB - GA : 20 
The tomb of Antiochus I. (Scientific p. 197 
American, July 1956, vol. 195, pp. 39- 

44, with illus., maps.) N 
72.032.5 
Dry 


A little known monument of ancient times stands on the summit of the 7,500-foot 
peak called Nemrud Dagh in Turkey. Built during the first century B.C. by Antiochus I 
who ruled over the kingdom of Kommagene, it consists of a mound of loose stones, 
flanked by 3 spacious terraces hewn out of solid rock which bear the desolate remains 
of altars, colossal statues, limestone reliefs and long inscriptions in Greek. 


Kommagene was the hub of many roads from the West to Mesopotamia, Persia and 
India. Antiochus signed a treaty with Pompey allowing the country to remain an ally 
of Rome. The site remained relatively untouched until 1953, when a preliminary 
survey was made under the auspices of the American Schools of Oriental Research with 
funds provided by the Bollingen Foundation and the American Philosophical Society. 
Excavations in succeeding summers have been financed by the Bollingen Foundation. 


There are 3 terraces. The east terrace has a row of 5 colossal statues of 
Antiochus and his gods which were hybrids of Greek, Roman and Persian religions. 

The figures are from 24 to 30 feet high and guarded at each end of the terrace by 
amassive lion and eagle. Walls flanking the terrace bore reliefs of the Macedonian, 
Persian and Kommagenian ancestors of Antiochus. In front of each relief was a small 
incense altar. There was also a large stepped pyramid. The west terrace is similar 
but does not have a pyramid. The north terrace appears to be unfinished as it is 
without inscriptions. Below the terrace is a complex of rooms that may have housed 
the servants of the king. Reliefs of astronomical significance have been unearthed, 
two horoscopes, and a quantity of fragments of statues and reliefs. 


The tomb of Antiochus has not yet been discovered, but it is thought to be under 
the great mound. The chief value of the monument is the light it sheds on local 
culture which is something of a mystery. There is evidence of Greco-Roman influ- 

ence on Eastern traditions, e.g., the lion of the horoscope reliefs is generally 

Greek, but its head and open mouth and schematic mane suggests Hittite characteristics, 
while the astronomical objects suggest earlier Babylonian astronomy. It is not known 
what became of Hittite culture after the eighth century B.C. when the Assyrians had 
conquered the last Hittite city-states, but the tomb of Antiochus indicates that 
remnants survived at least until his life-time. 


Great Britain. Ministry of Works. Building Centre HIB - GA : 20 
in India. (In Library bulletin, Nov. 5, 1956,. p- 198 
p. 1.) 


N 
69:061.4 (540) 


1. The note on the Building Centre in India is reprinted in full: 


"The National Buildings Organisation, which was set up in July 1954 under the 
Ministry for Works, Housing and Supply in New Delhi, is now proposing to set up a 
Building Centre for the display of new building materials, new techniques, ideas, 


plans and photographs. The question of opening similar centres at other important 
places in India will be considered later." 
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Peru. Commission for the Development of Small p. 199 
and Medium Sized Urban and Rural Properties. 


Commission on the housing and land problems. Q 
[1956f 8pp. 711.14(85) 
Dry 


The Executive Order creating the Commission for the Development of Small and 
Medium-Sized Urban and Rural Properties indicates that the basic criterion that 
should aid the Commission in drawing up the plan requested by the Government is 
that the properties so designated will constitute the basis of the social and 
economic structure of the country. The first plan consequently, of the Commission 
is to put within reach of families the possibility of becoming owners of houses 
in which to live or holdings of land to be devoted to farming or cattle raising. 
To implement this plan the Commission is to set forth a plan to improve the 
standard of living of the Peruvian people, so that the Government will decide 
what and how to put the plan into effect. It is emphasized that building houses 
and dividing certain lands are part of the larger social achievements which 
will require persevering action over a long period of time. 


‘Human factors must be taken into account, such as inertia of people towards 
their own problems, instability of family life, and deficient structure of social life. 


The absence of a national census of rural properties is a handicap to the Commis- 
sion, and the lack of help and guidance from the state has aggravated the stagnation 
and backwardness of rural lands. An equitable distribution of parceled land will 
not produce wealth without supplementary measures for agrarian reform. There must 
be general and vocational education, technical aid and guidance, electrification, 
social services, scientific research by experiment stations and extension services, 
credits, seeds and other goods at low prices, cooperative organization to tackle 
problems which may arise from the division of rural properties. 


It is important to determine the size of the small rural property in each zone 
required to give the owner and family a satisfactory standard of living as it would 
be serious to promote farm properties of inadequate size. Local and geographical 
conditions vary in many respects, altitude, climate, water for irrigation, type _ 
and fertility of soil, available markets, cost of growing crops, etc. At present 
the amount of arable land for the whole farm population (60% of the total) is not 
sufficient, being a basic cause of low standard of living. 


Land may be obtained in the following ways: 


a) By irrigating lands not now cultivated in the Coast and the Sierra for lack of 
water 

b) By colonizing lands on the unexploited zones of the national territory 

c) By dividing and selling state properties 

d) By buying and dividing large and unproductive estates 

e) By buying and dividing large private farms in regions of strong demographic 
pressure and concentration of rural property. 


On the other hand there are farmers who do not care to become owners, but 
prefer to remain tenants and sharecroppers. Indian communities should be investi- 
gated, also and effectively integrated with the rest of the nation. 


The capital of the country must be developed by increasing the sources of 
production and by stimulating the supply of goods now imported. Irrigation works 
will bring new lands under production and deliver them wholly to proprietors. 

To achieve such incorporation it is imperative to create adequate conditions 
through the construction of arterial highways and local roads. It is necessary 

to develop sanitation projects, to establish new colonization centers, planning 

the new ones and improving those now in existence, creating conditions to stimulate 
internal migration to more fertile valleys of satteteaanes now in areas of low 
agricultural yield. 
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The housing problem is linked to the general condition of the country, but 
its final solution will be found only after the present socio-economic situation 


of Peru has been overcome. Factors affecting housing are the underdeveloped 
condition of the country, low standards of living, acute centralization, 
economic inflation, lack of educational facilities, concentration of economic, 
cultural and social development in a few cities. The creation of regional 
centers is an indispensable requirement for the orientation of Peru toward 
the solution of this, as well as other, problems of vital importance. The 
question of housing should be faced on a nation-wide basis, in particular 

the difference between the problem in the cities and in the country,as many 
factors vary, such as the cost of land. There are other difficulties such as 
lack of modern industrial methods of construction, squatter towns on the out- 
skirts of cities, etc. 


}. A National Housing Program is a necessity. It must be directed toward 
meeting the needs of low income classes, toward the investment of capital that 
now seems to be devoted exclusively to urban developments. It should provide 
technical guidance, sanitary regulations, and legal land ownership. 


‘ In carrying out the total plan of distributing small and medium-sized 
properties funds will be required. Persons who can, should be the first to 
contribute, The state should also make a maximum contribution although its 
resources will be insufficient. Therefore, it will be necessary to resort to 
foreign capital and to obtain the financial cooperation of credit institutions 
operating on a world-wide basis. Private capital can be attracted through tax 
exemptions or reductions ,even temporary ones. 
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UNESCO. Wind and solar energy. Proceedings 
of the New Delhi Symposium. Paris, United T 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 620.9 


Organization, 1956. 238pp., illus., diagrs., 

tables, charts. (Arid zone research, VII.) 
Text in English or French, with summaries in the other 
language and in Spanish. 


The papers were presented at the international symposium held in New Delhi in 1954, 
The Indian Government invited participants from India and the countries of Asia, and 
UNESCO invited those from other parts of the world. The symposium was also attended by 
representatives of the U.N, and those of its specialized agencies having arid zone 
interests, and of other scientific organizations working in this field. The Indian 
Government took the foreign participants on a study tour at the conclusion of the 
technical sessions to see at first hand the problems of typical arid and semi-arid 
lands. The program included the following papers: 


Some considerations affecting the choice of areas for preliminary wind power surveys in 
India, by P. Nilakantan, 

Wind energy in India, by L. A, Ramdas and K, P, Ramakrishnan, 

Wind machines, by J, Juul, 

Planning and balancing of energy of small-output wind power plant, by U. Hlltter. 

The economic utilization of wind energy in arid areas, by E. W. Golding. 

Some problems in the utilization of wind power in India, by R. V. Ramiah. 

Wind power research in Israel, by J. Frenkiel. 

Possibility of wind power utilization in Saurashtra, by U. J. Bhatt, 

The utilization of wind, solar radiation and other local energy resources for the develop- 
ment of a community in an arid or semi-arid area, by E. W. Golding and M, S. Thacker. 

Utilization of solar energy, by F. Daniels. 

The distribution of solar radiation over the earth's surface, by J. N. Black. 

Solar and sky radiation in Southern Africa, by A. E, H. Bleksley. 

Solar radiation: experience, possibilities and prospects of its exploitation, by 
V. A. Baum. 

Structure of solar energy units, by Félix Trombe. 

Methods of capturing solar heat, by H. Masson. 

Solar energy in India, by L. A. Ramdas and S, Yeganarayanan. 

A brief resume of work on solar energy development at the National Physical Laboratory 
of India, by K. N. Mathur and M, L. Khanna. 

Some observations on a domestic solar water heater, by K. N. Mathur and M, L. Khanna. 


Articulated and semi-articulated lot-cost hot-focus solar energy concentrators, by 
A, L. Gardner. 


Power from leaves, by N, W. Pirie. 


Memorandum on studies and research conducted by André Nizery on the thermal energy of 
sea water, 
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Alberta, Canada. Dept. of Municipal Affairs. 
Town and Rural Planning Branch. Rocky APPENDIX 
Mountain House planning report. 
Edmonton, 1956. 114pp., illus., maps, plans, tables, chart. 


Rocky Mountain House is one of the principal towns in the fringe area of central 
Alberta. It is principally a region of forestry and agriculture, and lately has become 
both a farming and lumbering center. Recent oil discoveries promise to add a third 
important factor to the economy, and there is possibility of development of a tourist 
industry. In planning for future land requirements, residential expansion will need more 
additional land than any other type of use. Existing density was, in 1955, 12.7 persons 
per acre, including streets and lanes and all other public uses. Therefore, 30 to 47 
acres of residential land will be required by 1961. Public buildings and open spaces have 
been sited with regard to both esthetic and practical values, Proposed zoning will control 
development so that future growth will take place in areas best suited to each type of 
land use. 


Three residential zones are defined according to standards of minimum total floor 
area, types of construction and sewer and water facilities, the lowest class not having 
amy facilities at all. The location of a new subdivision and 3 replotting schemes are 
planned with detailed designs for streets, lanes, blocks and lots, public reserves for 
schools and parks. The designs are closely related to actual terrain. The grid system 
of streets has been abandoned in order to provide the greatest number of lots and the 
shortest streets and service lines. A clear system of major and minor streets has been 
achieved and pleasanter visual effects have been created. Sites are separated from the 
main highways by buffer strips which eliminate direct access to the highways. An unde- 
veloped plot northwest of the town has been completely laid ovt, in plan, with shops, 


schools and neighborhood center. Its streets are tied in with the main arteries of the 
town. 


a 
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Buffalo Authority has some "big ideas." (Journal of 
housing, Feb. 1957, vol. 14, pp. 54-56, with illus., plans.) APPENDIX 


The Buffalo Municipal Housing Authority in the state of New York planned 
its Commodore Perry Extension in extension terms. The federal-aid project, which has 
already opened the first units, was intended to serve low-income families of all sizes. 
Concentration of 100- 4-and 5-bedroom units into the 427-unit was to balance the bedroom 
distribution of the parent project completed in 1940. The Perry extension units are in 
16 2-story rowhouses, providing large families with the next best thing to single family 
residences. The rowhouses are of wood frame with brick veneer with wood and asphalt tile 
floors. The project has 6 8-story brick buildings constructed on steel and concrete frames. 
The rowhouses are at one end of the site, while high-rise buildings housing relatively 
few children are at the other end. 


Land covering is 29 per cent on a 12-acre site. Density is 39 families per net acre, 
Parking is provided for all tenants, small tot lots are scattered throughout the project 
in addition to recreational facilities of a nearby park and wading pool. 


| Each rowhouse unit is a complete dwelling with basement equipped with individual 
laundry units and gas-fired heating units. A typical unit has sleeping quarters, a 
living room with dining space, kitchen and bath. There are 84 4-bedroom units and 16 5- 
bedroom units. 


Total development cost is estimated at over 6 million dollars. 


